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Selected Feature Article 


“There'll Be Some Changes Made. . .” 


Gaining Acceptance of Innovations 
From Management and Employees 


VIRGIL K. ROWLAND 


Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
The Detroit Edison Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


 Pypsooree assumes many forms. It may be no more than the replace- 
ment of a manual typewriter with an electric machine, in which case 
it will be known to only a few people and will directly affect only one. 
Or it may be the mechanization of a mailing operation, in which case it 
will be known to a large number of people and will affect many. Or—just 
as profound, if less immediately apparent—it may take the form of a 
significant and lasting improvement in a man’s attitude or performance as 
a result of a talk with his boss. 

Many such changes—changes in work routine, changes in personnel, 
changes in organization structure or physical location—occur in every 
organization every day. Admittedly, some of these changes are minor; 
but few are as minor as they are commonly assumed to be. 

The vast majority of business changes are well planned, thoughtfully 
considered, and effectively executed. In spite of this, however, the results 
originally desired are frequently only partially realized. Too often, the 
very managers who did such a careful and effective job of planning and 
execution will virtually nullify these efforts by failing to give the necessary 
consideration to the impact the change will have upon the individual 
members of the organization—both management and employees alike. 

New policies, programs, processes, practices, and procedures are 
usually well understood by the group which makes the related studies, 
comparisons, and recommendations. Often, however, they are not under- 
stood by other members of management or by the employees—including, 
in both groups, those who are expected to help make’ the changes success- 
ful. The result, of course, is resistance—characterized on the part of 
management by a reluctance to appropriate the necessary funds and on 
the part of the employees by a stubborn refusal to cooperate. These are, 
of course, normal reactions, but they need not be allowed to impede 
progress or to perpetuate inefficiency. Instead, the people involved can 
be made to come alive with enthusiasm, interest, and support by helping 
them to understand the nature of the change and why it is desirable. 


(From, AMA Management Report No. 6 ‘'Men, Machines, and Methods 
in the Modern Office.’’ Courtesy, American Management Association 
and the author, Virgil K. Rowland.) 
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SOME TYPES OF BUSINESS CHANGES 


There is no rule, simple or otherwise, by which one may assure the 
complete effectiveness of a change, but some helpful approaches to the 
problem can be discussed. 

Consider, for example, a plastic-fabricating plant. Numerous depart- 
ments are concerned for many months of the year with the style, size, 
and design of the new products which will be manufactured. Many 
drawings are made, and models are studied, tested, and approved. The 
employees know the characteristics of the cycle of their normal business 
year: They know that their work will be slack at certain times of the 
year, and that they will have deadlines to meet at other times. This is 
certainly a type of change. For the purposes of this discussion, however, 
I would classify it as minor because it is a normal annual change—one 
which occurs regularly. Of course, no one knows how this annual change 
might be cushioned or curtailed if management really went to work on the 
matter, reviewing the organizational setup and current purchasing and 
sales policies with an eye toward improvement. It is far too easy for 
management to follow a rather rigid pattern, conducting the business by 
proven methods only—for there is generally no urgent need for a new 
approach to be thoughtfully considered and experimented with. 

Other organizations, even after undergoing a number of mergers in 
an attempt to grow, always remain economically “behind the eightball.” 
Consider an organization in which a change was made in what had always 
been an indefinite salary policy. The employees had always been paid a 
weekly salary for a five- or six-day week. Sometimes an additional small 
amount of money was paid if extra hours had been worked in the evening 
or on a Sunday or holiday; no one ever knew what the amount would be 
until payday. Under the new policy, employees were to be paid for a 
five-day work week, and any extra days worked were to be paid for by a 
corresponding number of days off; thus extra work in the evening or on 
holidays appeared to be time worked for nothing. 

The employees were not consulted or informed about the change in 
policy; they found out about it only when they received their pay checks 
for a week which had included five regular days, two evenings, and Sat- 
urday and Sunday. When the employees began to ask questions, they were 
finally told of the new policy; naturally enough, they were dissatisfied. The 
manager did not seem to realize or care about the impact that such a move 
could have upon his business. The ultimate outcome of such operations 
will be known only in the future. The employees, however, are dis- 
contented, and when the news of this injustice became known, some 
customers began to send their business to other concerns. In addition, 
there has been great loss of productive time, because the employees often 
get together to air their viewpoints on the matter. 

Vacillating policy is another type of change. When men know what their 
job is—what they are expected to do—production is higher, morale is 
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better, and profits are larger. Direction and inspection, mingled with 
encouragement, assistance, and approval, enable an employee to perform 
his job well. This, however, does not happen when an organization has 
vacillating policies administered by a single individual. Successful change, 
or progress of any kind, cannot be accomplished when a subordinate does 
not know what his superior is attempting to do—when a superior does 
not communicate with his subordinates, orders all things on the spur of 
the moment as he wants them, and eliminates functions or policies at his 
every whim and without consultation with or notification of those con- 
cerned. It is extremely difficult to operate without direction, and attempts 
to do so generally result in poor quality and lowered quantity of production, 
and increased rates of employee turnover and absenteeism. 

A hundred other types of changes could be cited here to illustrate further 
the daily challenge that faces management as it seeks to do its whole job 
well. The changes themselves sound somewhat simple, and in reality they 
are simple. The problem we face is this: Are we as managers actually 
doing the things that make these changes simple, or are we too often 
content merely to be aware of what we should do, though we fail to do it? 
With this query in mind, I should like to discuss a recent occurrence in 
one American company which illustrates, I think, management’s respon- 
sibility for making changes understood and accepted by subordinate 
managers and all employees concerned. 


PREPARING THE ORGANIZATION FOR CHANGE 


Assume that a manager decided that a certain improvement was de- 
sirable in his department: He believed that the change would simplify 
work, improve customer relations, enlarge the responsibilities of the 
personnel involved, and achieve sizable annual economies. He formed a 
special group to concentrate on broad phases of operations and to consider 
present and future improvements, and this study was made with his 
direction, inspection, and approval. In organizing the study group, he 
selected his assistant to head the group and coordinate activities, as well 
as to keep him informed of progress through periodic reports. The man- 
ager realized that what he did with this had a very important bearing on 
the success of the change; in addition, he was careful to whom he revealed 
it, how much he told or directed others to tell, and how he went about 
telling it to win confidence, cooperation, and interest. At this point, when 
the change became the concern of many people, or at any later point, the 
desired change could have become ineffective and thus failed to result in 
the benefits which seemed so promising when the study was made. 


EXPLAINING THE CHANGE TO MANAGEMENT 


Since the organization was contemplating a major change, it issued a 
general confidential statement to its top management people. It was 
intended that the information serve as a guide and provide the basis for 
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verbal discussions, where appropriate, with supervision. Thus, the man- 
agement of this organization attempted to enable its people to understand 
the need for the change; a part of this statement is as follows: 


Sound company operations require continuing attention to the develop- 
ment and use of efficient methods and organization. Security and 
opportunity for employees, as a whole, can be assured only by an 
effective, successful organization. Continuing improvement and changes 
in our methods of operation and services to customers are necessary 
if we are to maintain our traditionally good position in the area and 
in the industry. 

This statement helped to prepare higher management by informing them 
that there would be some changes made. The next step was for these 
people to meet with their subordinate managers to inform them of the 
changes—an essential step in bringing about effective long-term results. 
Each supervisor was given a list containing the following information: 


e One or two years will be required for the change to become apparent. 


e Alterations in methods will take place gradually over a period of 
three years. 

e All employees must adapt to shifts in duties, training, and respon- 
sibilities. 

e Repetitive, monotonous tasks will be supplanted by new tasks re- 
quiring creative thinking, initiative, and responsibility. 

e Supervisors will be kept well informed so that they can communicate 
effectively with their subordinates. 


e Supervisors will discuss all aspects of the change with employees 
and get their ideas. 


This list helped the supervisors to arrive at a better understanding of the 
change and to discuss it intelligently with their subordinates. 

Another means employed to acquaint managers with the change was 
the distribution of an outline of the study that had been made. This outline 
was intended for use as a basis of discussion for top management with 
supervisors, and supervisors with employees. The objectives of the outline 
were as follows: 


e To give the managers company background information which in- 
dicated the advisability of considering the change. 


e To explain the various areas that had been studied and the con- 
clusions of each study, and to insure that each of the three objectives 
originally outlined could be adequately met. (These three objectives 
were: greater economies in operation; maintenance and improvement 
of present customer relations; and adaptability to future changes as 
improved procedures, practices, and machines become available.) 


e To discuss plans with the subordinate managers concerned and with 
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their supervisors. (This was done before the study could be com- 
pleted. ) 


e To make a final decision only after all opinions had been received. 
(It was believed that such discussions would result in a plan that 
would include the good features of all the plans submitted.) 


e To explain that departments included in the approved over-all plan 
would help to work out the detailed procedures and methods. 


Management did not wait until the committee studies were completed 
to meet with the supervisory personnel; rather, soon after the subordinate 
managers were thoroughly informed of the contemplated change, meetings 
were held with line supervisors and staff people. A series of special 
meetings was held for supervisory personnel in order to provide background 
information about the new system (organization, objectives, records, and 
flow charts). At such meetings, only general information was discussed; 
detailed information was provided for individual departmental meetings. 
The supervisors were stimulated to discussion by the chairman of the 
meeting: He explained the purpose of the meeting, gave the men sufficient 
time to digest the information, scheduled a sufficient number of meetings, 
asked questions, and used visual aids. 


WINNING OVER THE EMPLOYEES 


Although these men, as managers with authority, could demand coopera- 
tion and results, they knew that real success depended upon subordinates’ 
being convinced of the necessity of the change. They knew that if honest 
attempts were made to inform the employees of the things that particularly 
concerned them, they would not be unjust in their demands or in their 
attitudes. Management recognized that important aspect of change which 
is too often bypassed: the effects which any change has upon all of the 
employees concerned. 

Bearing all of these factors in mind, the supervisors, when they under- 
stood and accepted the work to be done, in turn held group meetings with 
their employees. Employees are naturally concerned when they hear of 
changes: They want to know if and how their jobs will be affected. Since 
all of these meetings could not be held at one time, it was inevitable that 
the grapevine news would reach some parts of the organization before the 
official announcement. However, management put its cards on the table: 
There was no minimizing or covering up of problems, doubts, or weak- 
nesses in relation to the contemplated change. Thorough discussions with 
superiors kept employees continually and completely informed of the 
progress being made, of the latest decisions affecting them, of new 
schedules, and of anticipated individual job changes. 

Management recognized, for instance, that no one wants to operate a 
manual typewriter one day, then come to work to find an electric type- 
writer the next day without having been told ahead of time. Management 
was aware that such changes could bring about strange reactions, and that 
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most of the time the typist does not really hate that new electric typewriter. 
What she hates is the fact that no one asked for her opinion, that no one 
considered her pride in the work she turned out daily on her manual 
machine. Management recognized the possibility that the employee would 
conclude that her work had not been satisfactory and that this was her 
boss’s attempt to improve the quantity and quality. Management realized 
the embarrassment and awkwardness of not knowing how to perform a job 
and of not understanding the reasons behind things. Group discussions 
were used to prepare employees for changes. It was felt that getting the 
information to the employee in a proper way would remove many obstacles 
which otherwise might have made a difficult job more difficult. 


When given an assignment, the subordinates were told all they needed 
to know. It was felt that this would stimulate them to action and make 
them enthusiastic about undertaking any particular job. In most cases, 
these subordinates brought back complete studies, with pertinent recom- 
mendations and findings. Because these men felt they were a part of the 
project and had something definite to contribute, they came up with 
amazing results. These employees were close to the work and knew what 
they were doing; in most cases, they were proud of what they were doing. 


There were occasions during this process of change where all or part 
of a group was eliminated. The employees of that group were among the 
first people in the entire organization to be informed about the ultimate 
effect of the change. When they were confronted with any sort of remark 
about the pending change, their reactions were good because they knew 
the facts and understood how they would be affected. 


OVERCOMING RESISTANCE THROUGH PARTICIPATION 


Ail is not rosy, of course, in bringing about changes in an organization. 
Every organization has its quota of employees who fear being jarred from 
their comfortable ruts. These can be the hardest people to understand 
and deal with, but they cannot be ignored with a remark like, “Oh, he’ll 
just have to accept it and adjust himself; there’s nothing else he can do.” 
There are at least two other things that such a person can do: He can 
leave his job, or he can fight the change and perhaps spread discontent. 

When employees have been allowed to participate in changes, negative 
attitudes can be minimized and management can expect cooperation. 
Group and individual meetings can be held with employees to pave the 
way. Employees have little chance of active participation until the change 
becomes a part of their daily work, but they then are able to make many 
fine suggestions, some of which result in important savings for the organ- 
ization. One of the first suggestions received in the case being discussed 
resulted in these benefits: annual savings of more than $26,000, improved 
customer relations, and earlier mailing of customers’ bills (five to ten days 
earlier than previously mailed). Of course, the savings are greater when 
the suggestion can be applied throughout the entire organization. 
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CHANGE AT THE MANAGEMENT LEVEL 


There is much talk about management improvement—yet what is 
management improvement but change? That some managers should 
change is certainly obvious; but just how can these changes be brought 
about? Written statements of responsibility and authority, prepared by 
superior and subordinate together, help to clarify the duties and expecta- 
tions of each man. Attendance at appropriate conferences, committee 
participation, and meeting leadership help to broaden experience and out- 
look. Sometimes group experience can be equivalent to many months of 
on-the-job performance. One low-ranking staff man was recently sent to 
a conference to enlarge his knowledge and viewpoint. His first reaction 


upon returning to the office was to try to make his work have greater 
depth and worth. 


CHANGE THROUGH CONTACT 


Nothing can surpass the change that a superior can effect in a sub- 
ordinate through daily contact. Consider the manager who goes into his 
boss’s office to obtain an increase for one of his subordinates. Upon being 
questioned, he is not able to tell why that particular employee is more 
deserving of an increase than any of the other employees in the group. 
Such questions, followed by groped-for answers, usually will not only 
prevent a second recurrence but will result in the manager’s giving greater 
consideration to his subordinates’ salary merits. 

Another type of change which should be given consideration is that 
which comes about through the necessity for supervisory improvement. 
Sometimes the evaluation of a manager’s performance indicates ineffective 
handling of a particular skill, such as planning. Since an adequate com- 
mand of this skill is essential for further development, top management 
must consider how the person in question can acquire it. One means is 
offered by courses designed to make this skill a part of the manager’s total 
ability. By taking such courses, many executives have been changed from 
men with obvious needs to highly competent leaders in business and 
industry. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION 


Most men have undergone changes in their own abilities or skills without 
having had the actual need presented to them. One manager, for example, 
was found to need better planning skill. In a series of meetings conducted 
by his boss to set managerial standards of performance, the subordinate 
manager acquired a more thorough understanding of what was expected 
of him. As he worked his way through the setting of each of these 
standards, he became more aware of his planning duties and saw his job 
from a broader perspective than ever before. In brief, he began to realize 
that he had not reached the top point of performance on his present job, 
and that improvement was possible. 


In this particular instance, no pointed statement was made to the man 
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of his need. Improvement could hardly help but result, however, when 
the superior tried to determine with his subordinate how he might 
effectively perform his planning responsibilities. 

When managers are selected to fill new positions or to replace people, 
a great deal more can be accomplished than the mere change from one 
man to another. The techniques of proper supervisory selection are beyond 
the scope of this paper, but its importance is recognized. In managerial 
selection, varying numbers of men with varying qualifications can be 
considered. Suppose that each of these men is interviewed by his prospec- 
tive boss—perhaps even orally examined. As a result of the particular 
questions asked or the broad scope of subject matter discussed in the 
interview, the interviewee is able to tell wherein he might have failed by 
viewing his own participation. This was my own experience in my last 
selection of an assistant. Since that time, three of the supervisors of the 
20 men who then applied have indicated in conversations with me that 
they have noticed a change in the performance of these men. The interview 
did not do the whole trick, of course, but it is very possible that it may at 


least have made them more receptive to opportunities and more aware of 
responsibilities. 


LIKE MANAGER, LIKE EMPLOYEE 


Industry would be faced with fewer problems if people could be made 
to realize the over-all demands of their jobs. Induction alone cannot take 
care of this, nor will meetings do the whole job. Brochures and newsletters 
are quickly tossed aside. The normal events of each day are the only 
remaining channel, and here lies the job of the supervisor. 

It is no longer a theoretical assumption that a good supervisor has a 
good workforce, or a poor supervisor a poor workforce. The good super- 
visor is concerned about his responsibilities and about performing his 
job as he should. He sees to it that his employees also do this; he directs 
and inspects their work. The employees come to know what is expected 
of them, and in most cases they take a greater interest and pride in their 
work than do the employees of a poor supervisor. Well-trained employees 
become aware of good working conditions, habits, and methods. They 
become sensitive to things which are out of line. They become accustomed 
to meeting high standards of quality and quantity. When the supervisor | 
performs his entire job satisfactorily, his employees gain a certain apprecia- 
tion of his responsibilities and are therefore able to realize some of the 
requirements of the position. On the other hand, the employees of the 
poor supervisor are more likely to ridicule any selections made, assuming 
that they are based on favoritism or prejudice. 


THE CHALLENGE TO MANAGEMENT 


Top management cannot carry the full responsibility for bringing about 
acceptance of change; subordinate managers and regular employees should 
cooperate in making as effective as possible any necessary changes, 
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regardless of the extent to which they are involved. They have this 
responsibility to the organization because they are employed by it. They 
have contracted to perform a particular job, but their contract does not 
guarantee a life-long position without change. 

Organizations have tried in many ways to bring about effective changes. 
They have literally gone from one extreme to the other in their desire to 
do the best job possible. Some organizations have told their employees 
everything; others have told them nothing. Certainly the latter is not a 
logical approach, but exactly what is the best method can never be 
determined; each step in any procedure of change must be handled “as 
the shoe fits.” Despite this area of uncertainty, many managers are now 
finding that they should make known to their subordinates the changes 
that will affect them, the ways in which they will be affected, when the 
changes will take place, why the changes have been proposed, what 
advantages are hoped for, and what disadvantages may be anticipated. 
Job security frequently heads the list of anxieties, but it is closely followed 
by concern over salary increases or decreases, prestige in the organization 
and in private life, and general resistance to change. The sooner and the 
more completely that information concerning changes can be given to 
employees, the better off the organization will be. Misunderstood informa- 
tion can cause a great deal of harm and is probably one of the most 
common reasons for ineffective changes. When asked whether it was true 
that employees naturally resist change when they do not know what is 


going on, and why, Chris Argyris, associate professor of industrial admini- 
stration at Yale University, had this to say: 


Not at all. There are many examples of employees who know that 
changes are going on, yet let them continue because they know the 
situation will get the management in trouble. We are all aware that 
one of the best ways to maintain one’s health is to build up resistance 
to change. There are successful executives today who know how to 
create resistance to change, and learn from it. 


Change is here to stay. It is continuous, inevitable, and often difficult, 
but it need not be the cause of insoluble dilemmas. With proper planning, 
any change can be effectively worked out. Careful planning helps accom- 
plish completion and acceptance of change; it always brings to light the 
talent and knowledge of individual employees which would not otherwise 
be utilized; and it encourages employee acceptance and enthusiasm. Last, 


but not least, it is interesting, challenging, and rewarding to plan for 
change so that it is accepted. 


1 


BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of "P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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U.S. _— RELATIONS: THE NEXT 20 YEARS. JACK STIEBER 
(EDITOR). 
Michigan State Univ. Press, 1958, 215 pages. $5.00. 


Six lectures, which were presented in 1956-57 under the sponsorship of the Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center of Michigan State University, comprise this volume. They 
represent an assessment of developments and trends, an examination of movements, 
and a projection into the future on the basis of such examination and assessment. 
Economic outlook, manpower, the labor force and unions, industrial development and 
technology, political action and public law, labor relations, and other major considera- 
tions are woven into the analyses and the forecasts. 


The six contributions: ‘‘The American Industrial Relations System in 1975’’ by John 
T. Dunlop; ‘‘Labor’s Role in 1975’? by Walter P. Reuther; ‘‘Industrial Relations in 
1975: a Management View’’ by John S. Bugas; ‘'The Future Role of Government in 
Industrial Relations’’ by David L. Cole; ‘‘The Future of Social Security’? by Edwin E. 
Witte; and, ‘‘The Prospect for Wages and Hours’’ by Clark Kerr. Charts, tables, and 
other statistical analyses augment the presentations. 


The diverse views of these men, the ‘straws in the wind’’ as they see them, their 
expectations concerning unions and labor-management relations, and their implications 
concerning growth and regulation make it a spirited volume. Questions and answers, 
as part of the floor discussions at these lecture sessions, are reproduced and add 
much to the substance of the volume. 


(B-58-31) 


THE MAN IN MANAGEMENT. L.C.STECKLE. 
Harper & Brothers, 1958 143 pages. $4.00. 


The author attempts to provide a ‘‘manual for the manager” to enable him to make the 
shift from the ‘thow to do it’’ emphasis to the more important ‘twhy’’ we behave as we 
do and to know better what to do in human relationships in management. To make this 
shift the manager must cultivate and sharpen certain interpersonal skills. Brief cases, 
anecdotes, and profiles of self-quizzes provide a lively tone to the book. The early 
chapters provide a social anthropology approach to man’s evolution as a homo sapien. 


The interpersonal skills are stated in these particular sections of the book: Why 
control? Why Listen? Why explain? Why appreciate? Why stress the positive? Why 
criticize gently? and, Why treat man as a person? Control is viewed in terms of self- 
control, ability to sift facts from feelings, and building safety valves. The art of 
listening is necessary for the manager if he is to face up to the task of assessing 
situations. The manager must develop his skill to ‘texplain”’ for this is what conveys 
perceptions, goals, and communication. ‘‘Appreciation’’ expressed for a contribution 
well made is one of the most powerful tools that is available to the manager. Build 
upon the ‘‘positive’’ approach in positive goals, belief and trust in subordinates, and 
positive values and ethics. Criticism ‘tshould serve as a training device”’ for con- 
structive effort and not as an emotional release for the manager’s personal feelings. 


(B—58-—32) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS. FRITZ HEIDER. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1958 322 pages. $6.25. 


The behavioral sciences are gaining in significance in our understanding of the inter- 
action of people in the work situation. With ‘‘common-sense psychology’’ as the pivot, 
and with emphasis on insights, refinement of relationships, sharper perception, and 
closer observation of language and semantics, much can be added to our use of social 
psychology. This is the principal theme of Dr. Heider’s book, and for a better under- 
standing of conflict in personnel relations we may well draw upon it.’ 


The sequence of chapters in treating the ‘common-sense psychology”’ includes: 

(1) perceiving the other person, (2) the other person as perceiver, (3) the naive analysis 
of action, (4) desire and pleasure, (5) environmental effects, (6) sentiment, (7) thought 
and value, (8) request and command, (9) benefit and harm, (10) reaction to the lot of 

the other person. The reader will find in these chapters a wealth of contributions from 
Lewin, Kohler, Mayo, Lippitt, Cartwright, Harry Stack Sullivan, and other psycholo- 
gists — in addition to the author’s own interpretive work. 


One finds here paths to the fundamentals of individual motivation, behavior, and 
relationship with cabere. The concluding chapter notes that individuals located in a 
complicated network in an environment try, across some distance, to relate their 
thoughts, wishes, emotions, and sentiments — one person to the other. And, by their 


perceptions they try to make sense out of this complicated network in which they find 
themselves. 


(B-58-33) 
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PERSONNEL RESEARCH FRONTIERS. C.E. GOODE. 
Public Personnel Association, 1958. 176 pages. $3.50 (Members $2.50). 


The lack of research effort and the dearth of research projects have retarded the 
advance of personnel management as a profession. This comprehensive survey and 
the author’s recommendations and implications for personnel management in govern- 
ment, particularly, cut a path which needs to be followed if we are to serve more as 
professional practitioners. The support of the Public Personnel Association in giving 
sanction and recognition to the undertaking, the financial support of the Ford Founda- 
tion, and the participation of some one hundred institutions and organizations in this 
survey have been well rewarded by Mr. Goode’s timely and action-centered book. 


The objective of the study: ‘‘to discover the scope of ongoing and planned research 
and to inventory the facilities and financial resources going into such research. The 
introductory section treats the nature of personnel research and the techniques used 
in this survey. There follow these main sections: (1) Personnel Research ina 
Scientific Age; (2) Facilities for Personnel Research; (3) Current Personnel Research 
Efforts; (4) Scanty Attention to the Personnel Problems of Government; (5) Personnel 
Research Needs of the Future; (6) Findings and Conclusions; and (7) Using the Find- 
ings of Human Research — a Program for Action. The author’s conclusions focus on 
the need for more research in human behavior in organization, greater integration of 
research in progress or completed, and converting the findings of research into a 
‘*meaningful body of knowledge for both the use of social science researchers and 
management practitioners.”’ 

(B—58-—34) 


THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL. 2ND EDITION. J. M. PFIFFNER. 
Prentice-Hall, 1958 500 pages. $6.50. 


The revised and enlarged second edition of this book, some seven years after the 
appearance of the original edition, is timely and valuable for the large audience of 
personnel practitioners concerned with the area of supervision and its problems. It is 
designed in six major parts: (1) Introduction — a presentation of basic concepts and 
the significance of human relations in management; (2) Organization and Management — 
discussion of the role of the supervisor in organization, the economics of supervision, 
the supervisor and the union, human aspects of internal checks, and work simplifica- 
tion; (3) Social Aspects of Supervision — the informal organization, communication, 
belief systems and attitudes, and ‘'conflict, cooperation, and morale;’’ (4) Motivation — 
motivation and incentives, participation, and supervisory leadership; (5) Clinical 
Approaches to the Supervisor's Job — the personnel relations job, placement, dis- 
cipline, evaluation, and grievances; and, (6) Selection and Training — concerned with 
the selection process, setting up a training program, setting the stage for supervisory 
training, and types of formal training. 


The new edition incorporates recent research findings in the social sciences and other 
important contributions within the past several years. ‘‘Motivation’’ has been treated 
more extensively in this book, the selection and training functions have been ex- 
panded from two to four chapters, and each section of the book is featured by a 
selected set of ‘‘Study Questions.’’ For in-service programs in supervisory training 
in companies and agencies the director will find a considerable fund of content here 

to add more substance to his internal program, (B-58-35) 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES. R.M. ALLEN. 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 541 pages. $6.00. 


The intent of the book is well expressed at the outset: ‘‘Personality Assessment 
Procedures is designed primarily for undergraduate introductory courses in personality 
testing, tests and measurements, and clinical psychology. . .Not only is it intended 
for use by psychology majors, but also for those studying specifically for careers in 
the professions of psychology, psychiatry, teaching, social work, personnel and 
guidance, and medicine.’? The author brings to this book an extensive background of 
experience in educational institutions, government agencies, and private practice. 


The basic content of the book is centered around three main approaches: (1) the 
psychometric approach — with its emphasis on single-trait personality inventories and 
scales and on multidimensional personality tests; (2) the projective approach — with 
its use of the association method, inkblot, thematic, and other projective techniques, 
and the drawing method; and, (3) the physical, chemical, and physiological approach — 
with emphasis on special research studies and methods in this approach. The major 
approaches are discussed after an introductory presentation of an ‘‘Overview of Test 
Problems’’ concemed with general considerations and test construction. 


Of particular value to the student and the professional technician is the last part of the 
book dealing with ‘‘Application of Personality Tests and Ethics of the Profession.’’ 

A comprehensive set of bibliographic references, illustrations, documented accounts, 
and charts are additional aids for the reader. : 


(B-58—36) 
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INTANGIBLE REWARDS FOR ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS. J. W. RIEGEL. 
nor OF SALARIES FOR ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS. 
J.W.R 


Bur. of Ind. Rel., Univ. of Michigan, 1958. 84pp; 104 pp. $2.50; $3.50. 


These two publications, Bureau Reports 8 and 9 of the Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, represent a worthy contribution to the area of management’s 
relations with professional employees. They are based on intensive studies of ten 
(10) well-established companies and cover records and testimony of a considerable 
range of managers, supervisors, and non-supervisory employees. Charts, tables, and 
other statistical data supplement the text account of the major findings. (Both studies 
are also available in one clothbound volume. . .$6.00.) 


The ‘‘Intangible Rewards’’ report deals with an investigation of these four problems: 
(1) Intangible rewards desired by engineers and scientists; (2) the relative importance 
of stated intangible rewards and the degrees to which they were being experienced; 
(3) the recognition of professionals and their work; and, (4) the provision of intangible 
rewards other than recognition. It is a valuable addition to our understanding of 
motivation of professional employees and management’s role. 


The ‘tAdministration of Salaries’? report covers (1) adjustment of salary levels for 
common positions; (2) salary structure; (3) adjustment of personal salaries — execu- 
tives’ and supervisors’ opinions; and A Song em of personal salaries — employees’ 
opinions, The companies included are drawn from the chemicals, metals, electronics, 
and public utilities fields. (B-58-37) 


- BUSINESS COMMUNICATION READER. J. H. JANIS. 


Harper & Brothers, 1958. 366 pages. $6.00. 


People who think about business problems necessarily must convert their thoughts 
into some communication such as writing or speaking. To do so they must develop 
and sharpen their communication skill. On the premise that reading is the best intro- 
duction to writing, it is important that the business student as well as the practitioner 
concentrate on this relationship. Toward this objective the author, Professor of 
Business Writing, New York University, provides us with an anthology of more than 
sixty selected readings. 


The many selected readings are structured in ten different categories, with a good 
distribution of selections in each category — and, with a very appropriate series of 
writing exercises at the close of each. The exercises are more of the thinking- 
writing type than the routine exercises generally found in most books. They should 
serve as valuable resource material for training purposes in an in-service training 
program, in addition to the principal purpose of self-education in the art of business 
communication. Selections cover a wide range of subjects and are drawn from the 


writings of Peter Drucker, Frederick W. Taylor, Lydia Strong, Malcolm McNair, Sin- 
clair Lewis, and many others. 


On the whole — a rich anthology, a sound objective, an unusual medium for self- 
education in business writing, by a leader in this field. 


(B—58-38) 


HUMAN RESOURCES: THE WEALTH OF ANATION. ELI GINZBERG. 
Simon and Schuster, 1958. 183 pages. $3.75. 


In the series of books which have grown out of the work of the National Manpower 
Council (Columbia University) there has come into the national spotlight the import- 
ance of the manpower problem — present and future. Dr, Ginzberg, Director of the NMC 
staff studies, has lectured extensively before audiences on the principal findings of 
the Council. Much of these lectures and other accounts are incorporated in this book. 


The book is structured in seven key parts: (1) The Study of Human Resources; 

(2) Emergence of the Issue; (3) Wasted Human Resources; (4) Talent and Superior 
Performance; (5) The New World of Work; (6) Human Resources and the General Welfare; 
(7) Investment in People. Each of these represents a separate contribution. The 
major factors which account for ‘twasted human resources” are cited as — unemploy- 
ment, underutilization of people and their abilities, inadequate training, and arbitrary 
barriers to employment such as restructive hiring because of sex, color, religion, or 
ethnic origin. ‘‘Talent and superior performance’’ is viewed, through various studies 
and findings, as a composite of one’s being endowed with potential, undergoing the 
long, arduous process of training and development, determination to make good in 
spite of difficulties and obstacles, dedication, and the element of competition and 


chance. In similar fashion the author pinpoints the highlights of findings in the various 
areas covered in this book. 


(B-58-39) 
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MERIT RATING AS A MANAGERIAL TOOL. W.B. WOLF. 
Bur. of Bus. Res., Univ. of Washington, 1958. 91 pages. $1.50. 


This first monograph in the Management Series published by the Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Washington, is presented as a manual for students and prac- 
titioners. It offers a fund of information and a rationale for supervisory use of the 
merit rating. 


The principal sections of this monograph are these: (1) Understanding Merit Rating — 
its goals, uses, and benefits to be + see So (2) The Performance Sample System of 
Merit Rating — as a merit rating concept; (3) Dealing With Incidents of Exceptional 
Performance — classifying, selecting, and recording incidents; (4) The Essence of 
Evaluating Workers — the nature of individual differences, personality development, 
judging people, sifting fact from opinion and feeling; (5) The Periodic Interview; 

(6) Keeping the Records Clear; and, (7) A Guide to Administration. As a brief mono- 
graph of some ninety pages, of course, these are presented in abbreviated and outline 
form for the most part. 


Especial value is attached to two features: first, the development of the Performance 
Sample System through adaptation of work sampling techniques; and, second, guide- 
lines for indoctrinating and training supervisors in the use of the system. The system 
itself gauges performance in eight categories: getting along with people, initiative, 
reliability, response to company needs, productivity, judgment, learning and compre- 
hension, and miscellaneous factors — with evaluation, review, and discussion with 

the employee. (B—58—40) 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 2ND EDITION. S.S.SARGENT AND R. C. WILLIAMSON. 
Ronald Press, 1958. 649 pages. $6.00. 


Books in social psychology, which used to be relegated to the academic studies in 
departments of psychology and sociology, are now moving into a more justified place 
— into the arena of ‘thuman relations’’ study and practice. Personnel psychology 

has clearly established that we deal with the whole man, and not just that part of him 
which consists of talents and abilities for which we hire him and place him on the pay- 
roll. It is the task of social psychology to provide a better understanding to the whole 
man — as an individual personality, as amember of social groups, as one involved in 
social change, and possessing attitudes, values, beliefs, hopes, and anxieties. This 
new edition, then, is a welcome addition to the literature of this important field. 


Structured in five parts, the book covers these areas: (1) Socialization, the Matrix of 
Personality — with discussion of cultural backgrounds, influence of group cultures 
through family, community, social class, and other factors; (2) Socialization: Its 
Processes and Products — an understanding of motives, conflicts, perception, learning, 
social attitudes, norms, and values, and ego and self; (3) Interpersonal Relations — 
communication, leadership, interaction, group structure and behavior; (4) Understanding 
Social Phenomena — mass behavior, social change, public opinion, the psychology of 
social movements; and (5) Improving Human Relations — group dynamics, removing 
barriers of prejudice and bias, and constructive goals. 


Extensive bibliographic references, illustrations, and charts add to the value of this 
new edition. (B-58—41) 


EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL: GETTING RESULTS FROM 
PEOPLE. EDWARD SCHLEH. 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. 208 pages. $5.65. 


The author, a management consultant, expresses the theme of the book in this way: 
‘*The Personnel function should be viewed like any other function of a business with 
an obligation to contribute to the profits of the company. . .Io get the best return on 
the payroll dollar in the long run. . .But, This objective can best be reached by apply- 
ing sound principles that take human nature into account,’’ In the series of some 
twenty chapters which comprise this volume and in a style featured by direct counsel- 
ing by the consultant, the content is concerned with follow-through of this theme. 


Among the significant chapters: (1) steer a man to results — with emphasis on sound 
line-staff relationships; (2) for every result there is a man — accountability as the key; 
(3) let a man know how he is doing — the importance of appraisal and some do’s and 
don’ts; (4) pay, incentives, and a merit system; (5) how good supervision can get 
results for you — the supervisor’s role and decision-making at the supervisory level; | 
(6) it’s not just what you do — it is also the employees’ perception of what you do, the 
caliber of communications, and the use of informational sources; (7) develop the will 
to work together — participation, teamwork, individual-organization relations; (8) the 
exercise of sound labor relations; (9) train your men in order to get results; (10) the 
vital task of good selection of men, Generous use of outlines, brief paragraphs, and 
excellent page typography add to the volume. 


(B-—58-—42) 
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THE HUMAN RESOURCES FUNCTION. E.W. BAKKE. 
Yale Univ., Labor and Management Center, 1958. 24 pages. §.20. 


Dr. Bakke, Director of the Labor and Management Center at Yale University, has pro- 
duced this concept of the human resources function in management as an outgrowth of 
scientific research effort and studies conducted in collaboration with Thomas Indus- 
tries, Inc. (Louisville, Kentucky) and the Southern New England Telephone Company. 
We have moved a good distance from the early days of management’s doubt and de- 
nunciation of the human relations factor to the present-day understanding of managing 
human resources, talent, abilities, and energies. It has its due place along with the 
management of materials, money, markets, and ideas, 


The author outlines very briefly and convincingly the rationale of this function, the 
principal tasks of management in tapping human resources, and the misconceptions 
of the human resources function which have to be counteracted. Management’s tasks 
include (1) the discovery and understanding of human resources and of the forces and 
factors which condition their effective employment, (2) maintenance and development 
of human resources, (3) effective employment of human resources, and (4) integration 
of human resources with other resources. 


Dr. Bakke contends, with adequate support for his views through our increasing fund of 
understanding of organization and leadership, that the human resources function grows 
out of organizational necessity and not as an added gimmick, that it must be associated 
with the precept of productive work, and that it must aim at reconciling and making 

more compatible corporate and individual goals. ’B-58—43) 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. (REVISED EDITION.) T.W. HARRELL. 
Rinehart & Company, 1958. 398 pages. $6.00. 


For the trainee, intern, undergraduate student, or other persons this revised edition of 
the Rinehart book in applied psychology offer him a sound orientation and exposure 

to the study of people and the work environment in organizations. It provides a good 
professional take-off to the field. A very useful ‘‘Introduction’’ of some twenty pages 
provides a valuable springboard to the field of industrial psychology by setting forth 
various aspects of the field — objectives, scope, principles, concepts, and key 
definitions and explanations. 


Major emphasis is placed, soundly, on the areas of motivation, morale, attitudes, and 
human relations in the work situation. In addition, separate chapters are devoted to 
the following areas: (1) occupational information, (2) selection of personnel, 

(3) personnel testing, (4) training, (5) human engineering, (6) accident prevention, 
(7) personnel counseling, (8) psychological aspects of labor relations, and (9) super- 
vision. For each of these there is good orientation and presentation. 


The author uses to full advantage the results of psychological studies, tables and 
charts, selected problems, outlines, illustrations, and other features to amplify the 
text content. An extensive listing of bibliographic references, a name index, and a 
subject index are additional features. The publisher has produced a book in 
excellent typography and structure for improved readability. 


(B-58-44) 


A CASEBOOK IN INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY. T.W. 
HARRELL AND J. T. RUSHMORE. ‘ 
Rinehart & Company, 1958. 89 pages. $1.50. 


Intended as a companion volume to T. W. Harrell’s Industrial Psychology, Revised 
Edition (Rinehart & Company, 1958), this brief compilation of fourteen cases is 
designed for case study and role playing on the part of students and readers. The 
introductory pages set forth the ground-rules for the case method and sole playing 
technique, and the remainder of the book consists of the twelve case studies and two 
role playing experiences — with questions for written assignment. 


The cases are diversified and include copyrighted case studies from public utility, 
retail department store, electronics, petroleum, fruit-packing, auto assembly, and 
steel industries. They represent one case each, following the sequence of the chap- 
ters in the companion volume, on the following areas: occupational information, in- 
dividual differences and their evaluation, selection by interview and application 
blank, personnel tests, training, human engineering, accident prevention, motivation, 
attitudes and job satisfaction, morale and monotony, personnel counseling, psycholo- 
gical aspects of labor relations, and supervision. Exhibits and documents accompany 
the cases where required. 


While intended primarily for students the cases should be of value, too, to beginners 
in the personnel management field for in-service training in analysis of problems. 


(B—58-45) 
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MEN, MACHINES, AND METHODS IN THE MODERN OFFICE. AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT ASS'N. 
Amer. Mgt. Ass'n, 1958. 148 pages. $3.75 (Members $2.50). 


The Office Management Division of the AMA has produced, through this Management 
Report No, 6, a timely series of contributions to provide better perspective on the 
revolution in office management and how to meet it effectively. Sixteen (16) contri- 
butions comprise this new AMA report. 


‘Machines and Methods,’’ which constitutes one major part of the volume, includes 
presentations on integrated data processing, output-controlled punched-card input, the 
application of electronic data processing in bank accounting, and other related sub 
jects on machines and methods. The problems of communications management for 
office services, visual presentation of data to management, and making quality control 
work in the office are also featured in this section. ‘tThe Human Element’? is reflected 
in the three presentations ‘Office Systems Are Not Enough!’’, ‘*There’ll Be Some 
Changes Made,’’ and ‘‘Special Skills and General Competence.’’ Respectively, they 
are presentations made by representatives of the Armstrong Cork Company, the Detroit 
Edison Company, and the New York Life Insurance Company. 


A ‘Portrait of a Functional Office,” is featured by three panelists discussing office 
management in Standard-Vacuum Oil Company — organization, employee facilities, 
building, office services, and integrated communications in the company’s office 
management. A considerable number of exhibits, organizational charts, graphs, and 
illustrations are included throughout the volume. (B-58—46) 


THE CHANGING OF ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR PATTERNS. 
P. R. LAWRENCE. 


Harvard Business School, Div. of Research, 1958. 237 pages. $4.00. 


‘*This study deals with the administration of change. . .organizational change affect- 
ing personnel at management levels. The setting of the study is a medium-sized 
supermarket chain in which several important management functions were being shifted 
from the home office to newly created store managers.’’ In this case study of de- 
centralization, there are presented ‘the origin and reasoning behind these organiza- 
tional changes, the methods of introducing the changes, the process of shifting the 
organizational roles of key individuals, and the consequences of changes on the 
organization.’? Professor Lawrence makes a very comprehensive and valuable con- 
tribution to the management profession through this study. 


A description of the supermarket industry and of the particular company, Food World, 
is presented at certain critical points in the history of the case — including the 
traditional organizational behavior. There follow the appraisal in 1954 and the plans 
for changing the organization. The researchers have done remarkably well in providing 
a close-up shot of the changed supervisory patterns as well as those unchanged, the 
behavior of three key district managers, the results two years after the organizational 
change, and other ‘‘before-andeafter’’ action shots. The reader sees quite vividly 
through exposition and dialogue the self-concepts and behavior of top management 
planners, the key middle management people, and others in this shift from centraliza- 
tion to decentralization. A valuable concluding chapter draws implications for 
administering similar changes in other types of organizations, (B-58-47) 


THE DYNAMICS OF PLANNED CHANGE. R. LIPPITT AND OTHERS. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958. 312 pages. $6.00. 


The difference between change through chance and normal chain of events and change 
through planned effort is highlighted in this book by Ronald Lippitt of the University 
of Michigan, Jeanne Watson of the University of Chicago, and Bruce Westley, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin — a combined professional attack on this vital problem in organiza- 
tions and communities. The over-all approach is sociological-psychological and the 
appeal is to the social research-minded audience. 


The main theme is a probe of ‘'the work of professional change agents.’’ In a series 
of eleven chapters, which features diagnosis of relationships, the factors of change, 
the change agents, and positive action toward change, the authors carry through this 
theme. In the sequence of the book there are three introductory chapters on the phenom 
ena of planned change and diagnosis of internal and external relationships, followed 

by ‘‘motivation of the client system.’’? The core of the book is in the next set of 
chapters on (1) the various aspects of the change agent’s role, (2) the phases of 


planned change, (3) initiating planned change, (4) working toward change, and (5) the 
transfer and stabilization of change. 


The dynamics of planned change involves ‘'taking initiative to exert control over one’s 
own fate or to influence the fate of others’? — and managers and others must be aware 
of the principles and techniques to do a more professional job of it. 


(B-58~48) 
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PERIODICAL 


ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 


the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 


From time to time “P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


OF PROFITS AND THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT. G. S. ODIORNE. 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 35, No. 1, July-August, 1958. Pages 36-43. 


Personnel men have periodically been backed into a corner where they have been 
compelled to defend their contribution to the profitable operation of the company. 

The author, Personnel Director of General Mills Corporation, suggests how the func- 
tions of the Personne] Department are related to cost-recouping requirements, as wel] 
as to the long-run profitability necessary for company survival. 


Some profits will be expended before they are actually obtained, for such functions as 
research, training, public relations, personnel management, and other activities 

drain upon net income in order to lanvenes the long-range profitability of the enter- 
prise. Profit includes the long-term benefits accruing from these activities. Personnel 
administration, as one of these expenditures, is a balance mechanism which tempers 


immediate genkie in the interest of the long-run stability and growth needed for still 
greater future profitability. 


Instead of asking ‘How can the Personnel Department contribute to this year’s 
profic?’’, the question is rather, ‘How can the Personnel Department contribute to 
stability and growth?’’ Only through this secondary mechanism of contributing to 
growth and stability does the Personne] Department make its contribution to the 
organization. How this is done is discussed in some detai). Justifying the personne) 
function is certainly not something to be proved by mathematics or statistics. Rather, 
it depends on a management attitude which regards the Personnel Department as an 
integral part of operations. (142-58) 


THE CORRECT PLACE OF PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES IN BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION. L.F.URWICK. 


Canadian Personnel & Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 5, No. 3, July 1958. Pages 14-24, 


The eminent British management consultant presented this address before the Annual 
PAT Conference in Toronto in April, 1958. Colonel Urwick cites the status of per- 
sonnel management through Peter Drucker’s words: ‘‘Is personne] management bank- 
rupt?. . .No, it is not bankrupt. . .Its liabilities do not exceed its assets. . .But it is 
certainly insolvent, certainly unable to honor with the ready cash of performance, the 
promises of managing worker and work it so liberally makes.’’ Urwick believes this 
to be the case for several reasons: (1) the success or failure of any personnel policy 
should be judged almost solely by its effect on the morale of the group, and Personnel 
has tended to be divorced more and more from the main body of leadership the essence 
of which is the morale function; (2) there is too much in the way of ‘‘fire fighting’’ 
activities on the part of Personnel, ‘*but worker and work cannot be managed if trouble 
is the focus;’’ and (3) Personnel has been an ancillary specialization and only in- 
directly influential while it is line supervision that makes or breaks the core of 
morale ~ and this is the fate of many staff services. 


"Overall, the morale of business institutions is deplorably low. Unless we, the 
managers, Can raise it, it will react fatally on men’s political choices. The only 
instrument we have for raising it is determined leadership expressed through personnel 
activities. For heaven’s sake let’s put the two things together.’’ 


(143-58) 


LET'S STOP PROFESSIONALIZING. J. M. JENKS. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 3, July-August 1958, Pages 96-97. 


Mr. Jenks believes that the failure of personnel men to be selected for top management 
may be directly ascribed to the attempted professionalization of the personnel and 
training function. Top management has developed a phobia about personnel people 
and a tendency (encouraged by Personnel) to set this particular function to one side 

— to look on it as they would on the services of an outside management consultant. 
Personnel and training people are eagerly putting themselves in consultant positions, 
outside top management’s councils. They are trying to seek recognition by becoming 
a professional adjunct to management rather than being an integral part of management. 


Personnel men have a subconscious sense of insecurity. The day-to-day contribution 
of the production, sales, or accounting department is tangible and vital. All of these 
things can be quantitatively measured and their relative values to the company 
assessed, But this is not so with the Personnel Department. Here is something 
intangible that costs money. Subconsciously, Personnel may feel the company could 
get along very well without it — at least for a short time. This has driven personnel 
men to seek security by blowing up their own importance. If we want some day to run 
a business, we must join management — not separate ourselves further from it. The 
route to top management lies only ih one way, and that way will be open for insiders 
and closed to any type of professionalized personnel practitioners. 


(144-58) 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SALARIES AND STAFFING RATIOS — 1958. 
D. YODER & R. J. NELSON. 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 35, No. 1, July-August 1958. Pages 15-22. 


The year 1958 may well be regarded as the ‘‘year of Arrival’’ for personnel and indus- 
trial relations staff departments. Despite the recession, salaries have continued to 
advance. In fact they have overtaken and exceeded the rising costs of living, so that 
staff members are in a better relative position than in earlier years. At the same time, 


no significant reductions in staff have taken place. On the contrary, the personnel 
ratios reported by 1322 firms have remained close to their 1957 level. 


These are some of the broad conclusions of the tenth annual survey of industrial 
relations salaries and ratios conducted by the University of Minnesota Industrial 


Relations Center. As in the previous surveys, data are tabled and discussed on 
organization status of industrial relations executives, salaries and supplementary 
compensation (compared to 1957, by title of executives, and by size of firms), and 


personne) ratios by industry and size of firm. Highest salaries are generally paid by 
companies with more employees, to those working in the central organization, and to 


those executives who have obtained the title of vice-president. 
As previous surveys have shown, perhaps the most important factor in personnel ratios 


is company size. Since staff members can often be more efficiently used in larger 
firms, the ratios tend to decline as the company size increases. 


(145-58) 


LINE MANAGEMENT VIEWS PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 
The Personnel Administrator, Vol. 3, No. 3, June 1958. Pages 23-26, 


The author, formerly Manager of Personnel Development and now Production Manager 
in the Kroger Company, presents his views of how line looks at the personnel manage- 
ment function. Several main points are made: (1) there is considerable dependency 
on Personnel Department records and information in order for line to make decisions 
on personnel matters, and it is expected that these records be correct and up-to-date; 
(2) line management expects conduct and morale of the Personnel Department to be 
above reproach. . .‘‘while management may overlook misconduct in another function, 
it simply cannot overlook misconduct in a personnel function;’’ (3) Personnel is ex- 
pected to render counsel and advice of a professional caliber; (4) Personnel, as other 
functions, is expected to evaluate the quality of its services rendered; (5) line offi- 
cials look to Personnel for active participation, especially, in the areas of labor rela- 
tions, salary administration, and grievances. 


Mr, Witt advocates more courage on the part of the Personnel Department in various 
quarters. One point particularly stressed is the need for Personnel to guard against 
complacency, for many failures in personnel management leadership have been due to 
the tendency for the personnel officials to become complacent. He advises, finally, 
that ‘‘. . .if you live in an organization where freedom of outward expression is not 
restricted, where critical analysis of management is not prohibited, and where basic 
honesty is practiced with all employees, then you know the personnel services you 
render are effective.”’ 


(146-58) 


PRUGRESS — BUT FROM A FIRM FOUNDATION. R. A. GROSS. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 19, No. 3, July 1958 Pages 203-205. 


The recent 75th anniversary of civil service is used as the occasion to warn the 
reader that merit systems have not yet reached a state of security that permits lower- 
ing the guard against spoils politics infiltration. The author, Chief, Classification 
and Compensation, Department of Personnel, St. Louis, cites experiences of the merit 
system there as a case in point. In St. Louis ‘‘it cannot be said that the solid 
foundation of basic security is already here.’’ For sixteen years since the adoption 
of the merit system, the politicians have ‘‘never ceased trying’’ to retrieve the past. 
The only thing that saved the system in its infancy was the ‘very strong, specific 
and detailed basic law’’ which brought it into being. 


The two indispensable elements for survival have been the provisions for the placing 
of the chief personnel administrator in the classified system with tenure and guaranteed 
minimum appropriation for the central personnel agency. More recent assaults on the 
merit system have included attempts to have both the lowest paid employees and the 
highest level career positions — division heads — excluded from the system. Attacks 
on the cost of merit system operations have also been made, The author also criticizes 
several ‘‘experts’’ for expounding the need for full control by the chief executive in- 


cluding appointment and removal at will of the chief personnel officer as a principle 
of good management. 


(147-58) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


THE HOW AND WHY OF EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE STANDARDS. 
K. ROWLAND. 
Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 7, July 1958. Pages 10-15. 


We generally are inclined to believe that because of the complexity and intangible 
nature of the executive’s job it does not lend itself to accurate measurement. 
Management ought to be able to state, in writing, more precisely how well it expects 
an executive to do his job. Among the obstacles to standards development are 

(1) resistance of the managers themselves, who contend that their jobs do not lend 
themselves to standardization; (2) lack of time to establish performance standards for 
managers, in view of the full schedule of activities; and (3) failure to appreciate the 
value of standards as a management tool for achieving a clearer concept of satis- 
factory executive performance. 


Granted that there are difficulties, it is possible to set standards for executive per- 
formance. Mr. Rowland cites two principal areas as examples — communication; and, 
control. In the former he indicates such factors as keeping one’s superior informed, 
evidence of contact and consultation between the executive and his subordinates, 
evidence that his supervisors understand policies, objectives, and plans, evidence of 
harmonious relations with the other departments, and other items. In regard to con- 
trol, he cites factors such as a realistic operating expense estimate, performance 
records, attention to improvements in methods and policies, and evidence of con- 
sideration for volume, personnel, supplies, equipment, and other elements. The 
benefits from the establishment of standards are many, especially in forming the basis 
of ‘‘what’s expected’? and ‘thow well’’ a job is done at time of appraisal. (148-58) 


ON THE MEANING OF EXECUTIVE QUALITIES. PERRIN STRYKER. 
Fortune. Vol. 57, No. 6, June 1958. Pages 116-119, 186-189. 


‘‘The assumption, . .for executives and others who depend on the appraisal of 
personal qualities in hiring and promoting happens to be groundless: the fact is that 
these terms have no generally accepted meanings.’’ Mr. Stryker introduces in this 
way the results of Fortune’s survey of 150 high-ranking executives who gave their 
ideas and opinions on terms commonly used in describing executive traits. 


For example, for the term ‘tdependability’’ the written definitions furnished by the 
respondents showed 147 different concepts. Many of them furnished five or six dif- 
ferent concepts apiece. Fortune plans to continue this series to probe further what 
executives mean or think they mean by such terms as emotional stability, initiative, 
integrity, and other traits. The author cites quotations over the years, of leading 
industrialists, regarding qualities of successful executives, the views and influences 
of psychologists, and the efforts of consultants and companies in executive selec- 
tion and their weaknesses for lack of definite meaning of terms. 


The wide diversity of definitions and opinions, the problem of semantics, the huge 
volume of trait names, and the overlapping of identifiable traits — all appear to make 
selection by traits a questionable undertaking. The author quotes Myles Mace who 
indicated in his book in 1950 ‘'The lack of criteria as to what a good executive is, 
and the lack of uniformity in executive positions, would seem to deny the validity of 
any single list of personal traits.’’ 


(149-58) 


HOW TO ENJOY YOUR JOB. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 8, August 1958. Pages 34-35, 85-86. 


The job of the executive can be both satisfying and frustrating. Naturally, some 
phases of his job are more satisfying than are others. Usually these are functions 
that he does well because of his experience and skill. But there is danger here in 
that he may spend too much time doing what he likes to do at the expense of other 
more important duties. As managers move up in the ranks of their companies, in 
addition to their old anxieties and worries, they acquire some new ones. Competition 
is stiffer; rivalries for promotion are more intense; and, ‘‘at the summit there is lone- 
liness and isolation.’’ Then, there are the routine worries such as government restric- 
tions, high taxes, labor unions, and touchy world conditions. 


Executives, however, can build work satisfaction and job effectiveness at the same 
time. Dr. James Farr, a psychological consultant, suggests these steps: (1) Delib- 
erately see your job as one of managing people and not a business; this is the real 
challenge. (2) Decide what you will do in guiding your company and let your sub- 
ordinates decide how it will be done. (3) Analyze your worries and don’t let anxiety 
build up. (4) Give your subordinates every chance to measure and judge themselves. 


This article can be summed up by observing that satisfactions can be rich and full if 


an administrator has a philosophy he believes in and clear sense of values to guide 
him. 


(150-58) 
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MAKE EVERYBODY’S JOB A CHALLENGE. NATHANIEL STEWART. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 46, No. 8, August 1958, Pages 80-84, 


Middle-managers often become the forgotten, neglected men of business and industry. 
They are by-passed, uninvited, cut off from the vital affairs of the company, and at 
times even maligned. If this attitude prevails we can expect one of three results: 

(1) Minimum output, mediocre performance; (2) Traffic to positions elsewhere; 

(3) Resentful, embittered employees who have not realized their ambitions. It would 
be a serious manpower loss. 


What is needed is not paternalism, chaplains or social workers but a change of ideas 
and practices and the acceptance of some new concepts. These include the following: 
(1) A new concept of what constitutes managerial success; (2) A meaningful, produc- 
tive, and dignified place for the middle manager in the organization; (3) More realistic 
appraisal of middle managers; (4) A realistic salary administration scheme; (5) An 
understanding of middle management as a way of life; (6) Equity and opportunity to 
share in the affairs of the business; (7) Re-examination of our organizations to see 
where we can reinforce middle managers with authority that is commensurate with 
their responsibilities. Dr. Stewart contends that many middle managers are ‘‘written 
off’? too soon in corporate life. Management, for its part, must re-examine its pre- 
cepts, organization, and means of motivating middle managers. The middle manager, 
for his part, must often ‘‘reconstruct his personal life, outlook, and values and learn 
to live without certain symbols of prestige and attainment.’’ Middle management has 
not received its due share of attention. 

(151-58) 


A NEW APPROACH TO EXECUTIVE APPRAISAL. W. V. MACHAVER & 
W. E. ERICKSON. 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 35, No. 1, July-August 1958. Pages 8-14. 


As a developmental tool, appraisal presents a problem not only of assessment but 
also of communication. Devices for arriving at an accurate measurement of perform- 
ance must be combined with skill in counseling on the part of the supervisor. Too 
often these essentially interrelated aspects are considered in isolation. 


This article presents an integrated approach to this problem of executive appraisals 
developed at the U. S. Reduction Company, and which it is believed has advantages 
not possessed by most traditional methods of appraisal. Basically, the program con- 
sists of the following five steps, each of which is discussed in some detail: 


(1) The appraisal is made by means of an interview between a personnel specialist 
and the superior, with the latter making the final decisions. (2) Through probing and - 
questioning, the personnel specialist helps the superior to arrive at a comprehensive 
and objective appraisal. (3) The appraisal is made in narrative style based on 
specific actions and performance rather than on abstract concepts and traits. (4) On 
the basis of the appraisal, a specific development program is set up to help the sub- 
ordinate improve his present performance and prepare him for greater responsibility in 
the future. (5) The superior is prepared for counseling by means of a role-playing 
session, In this way he gains experience and confidence for the appraisal discussion 
with his subordinate. 


(152-58) 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT AFTER TEN YEARS. M.E. DIMOCK. 
Public Administration Review. Vol. 18, No. 2, Spring 1958. Pages 91-97. 


Executive development programs have leaped into prominence in many countries since 
the end of World War II. In America alone they have expanded by something like 400 
percent. This article is an attempt to discover some of the deficiencies of these 
executive training techniques and to suggest the means of overcoming them. 


One of the chief faults of the current rash of executive training programs is that they 
concentrate on administrative techniques and processes and not on preparation for 
policy-making. And, the higher the executive goes, the more he is concerned with 
policy and survival issues. Another shortcoming is that training methods as well as 
content tend to follow set formulas which gradually acquire rigidity and slow the 
search for what is really needed by the participants. Finally, there is too much em- 
phasis on the group and too little on the individual. 


Possible improvements are to spend less time on the process of decision making and 
more on what is being decided and why. Training at the top level should be more 
emphasized than at present. The employer should limit his educational role to on-the- 
job training for people needing special skills and leave the training of executives to 
an independent institution, Courses should be long enough to do more than simply 


impart information. They should allow opportunity to influence the attitude of a man, — 
to affect the way he thinks. 
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SEVEN DEADLY SINS OF EXECUTIVE PLACEMENT. S. W. GELLERMAN. 
Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 7, July 1958 Pages 4-9, 73-78. 


The Director of Psychological Services, The Personnel Laboratory, Inc., indicates 
that the search for executive talent has become a major industry in itself and one that 
has its share of complexities and problems. 

Among the common errors committed or the ‘tsins’’ of placement: (1) careless treat- 
ment of candidates — and this is evidenced in the treatment of private information, con- 
cern for company’s sole advantage, rejection of unsuccessful candidates, and other 
aspects; (2) overdependence on expert opinions — the aura of mystery around the tech- 
niques of the psychologists and default of management’s prerogative in making its own 
judgments; (3) overestimating or misjudging job requirements — too much emphasis on 
the ‘‘ideal’’ and too little on the facts of the actual job to be filled; (4) making stop- 
gap appointments — able men who'are selected leave the company when they soon 
discover that opportunities are choked off and there is lack of long-range planning; 

(5) ‘*pigeon-holing’’ prospective candidates — classifying a man’s potential entirely 

on the basis of his previous experience; (6) disregarding the company ‘‘personality’’ 

the company personality can have:a very important influence on the kinds of lallinidinate 
who can work productively there; and, (7) overlooking personal compatibility — failure 
to know something of the special sensitiveness of the individual, the personalities of 
those he would have to be associated with, and generally not a good effort at man-job 
matching. 
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CONTROL YOUR OWN SUCCESS. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 8, August 1958. Pages 70-71, 77. 


Of all the uncertainties that lie ahead of the business executive, probably the most 
intriguing is the question mark that hangs over his own career. You can dissolve 
much of this mystery by following four steps. 


First, analyze yourself, This is one of the most difficult functions in trying to design 
your fueure. Honest introspection is sometimes not enough. You may need to seek the 
help of a professional psychologist in order to determine your wants as well as your 
Capacities, 


Second, appraise your future opportunities. This involves knowledge of the duties of 
the job you are seeking, the growth potential of your company, and a knowledge of 
competition and economic trends, training opportunities, and rates of compensation. 


Third, realize the degree of control you will have. Some factors such as personalities 
and company politics may leave you feeling helpless and frustrated when you consider 
a new job. But you do have some degree of control over your future in the experience 
you acquire and how well you use it and apply it. 


Fourth, formulate a plan, When you have taken the three preceding steps, then start 
moving in the direction in which you want to go. Do the things that will bring you to 
the attention of your superiors through achievement and contribution. Finally, for deep 
inner satisfaction, make sure that your work goals are consistent with your life goals. 
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INTERVIEWING AND THE EXTRAORDINARY EXECUTIVE. W.E. SCHEER. 
Office Executive. Vol. 33, No. 6, June 1958. Pages 9-11. 


This article broaches a different concept of the interview, cautions the manager to be 
aware of the present relationship between the worker and the manager, and briefly lists 
the various factors to be considered in selecting workers. The author is Personnel 
Director, Blue Cross — Blue Shield. 

It is the author’s opinion that we should think of the word ‘‘interview’’ as ‘‘innerview’’ 
so we can ‘‘get through to the other person more easily.’’ It is also necessary to 
remember, he cautions us, that today ‘‘. . .each worker, . .exerts a strong influence 
over those of us who think we’re his boss. . ..The manager. . .still has the title and 
trappings of command, but his effective control has been eroded.’’ We are urged to 
bear in mind that ‘‘selection is a normal process of a series of consequences and for 
important factors to be considered in selection, the author lists the six noted by John 
F, Mee in his Personnel Handbook: (1) Informational; (2) Motivation; (3) Emotional; 
(4) Attitudinal; (5) Behavioral; and, (6) Physical. 


This article was awarded the Coleman L. Maze Award sponsored by the National 
Office Management Association. 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


THE FOREMAN’S JOB: WHAT ARE THE BOUNDARIES? LEE E. STERN. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 7, July 1958. Pages 15-23. 


This article is based on a survey conducted by the American Management Association 
of 187 first-line foremen and 53 of their superiors in three manufacturing companies. 
Respondents were asked if they thought the foreman was responsible for the function 
listed and, if so, the amount of authority. While the job is broader than it used to be, 
it also takes place in a more complex setting. 


In order for the individual to perform his work effectively, he should know the limits of 
his duties, powers, and responsibilities. Yet the survey showed that ‘tin the eyes of 
their bosses, foremen often have more responsibility and authority than they themselves 
suppose.’’ In many instances the supervisor held a differing view of his supervisory 
authority than his boss. The article explores six major fields of activity: employee 
relations, quality control, costs, production schedules, time control, methods improve- 
— and maintenance. The survey results are presented narratively and also in graph 
orm. 


The several areas showed a variation in the extent of disagreement ranging from 

almost unanimity on the responsibility of the supervisor for inducting new workers to 
considerable disagreement on cost control. The author points out that these failures 
to hold mutual expectations present a serious drawback to supervisory effectiveness. 
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A HIERARCHICAL FACTOR ANALYSIS OF FOREMAN BEHAVIOR. 
J. A. CREAGER & F. D. HARDING, JR. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 42, No. 3, June 1958 Pages 197-203. 


Supervisory ratings of 141 industrial production foremen from 23 companies were made 
using a check-list. Scores on 18 variables representing six aspects of supervisory 
behavior were factor analyzed using the hierarchical factor model. The check list was 
originally designed to measure human relations, job instruction, planning and control, 
policy and procedure, personal characteristics, and technical job knowledge. However, 
only the latter remained a relatively pure factor. The analysis of these supervisory 
ratings disclosed four factors, one a general or ‘thalo’”’ factor and three other inter- 
pretable factors. 


Examination of the relative amounts of variance on these factors accounting for the 
intercorrelations among the foremen who were rated shows that about 62% of the com- 
mon variance was attributable to the halo factor. The remaining common variance is 
neatly structured into: The Social Relations component accounts for 19% of the total 
variance, the Technical Job Knowledge component accounts for 10% of the total, and 
the Administrative Skills component accounts for 7% of the total common variance. 


A number of tables are given, including statistics on intercorrelations and detailed 
explanation and illustrations of the hierarchical factor analysis method. The authors 
conclude that this model is a useful technique for the analysis of intercorrelations 
of trait ratings. 
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WHY SOME SUPERVISORS HAVE SPLIT PERSONALITIES. P.J. GORDON. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 8, August 1958 Pages 18-21. 


Many supervisors find themselves struggling with a conflict which the author calls, 
‘‘supervisory split personality.’? This conflict arises from his functions as a leader 
and administrator, and as a competent technical worker. Many individuals trapped by 
this problem need new concepts of supervision and a clearer understanding of their 
administrative and personnel responsibilities, for as one moves up the managerial 
ladder more and more changes in concepts are needed. Yet the more highly skilled 
the supervisor is as a worker, the greater is his sense of conflict. For example, he 
knows that he should delegate but he is not sure that his subordinates will do the job 
as thoroughly and accurately as he would himself. 


The most important factor for a supervisor, which will help to solve some of these 
difficulties, is self-development. Mr. Gordon suggests some steps which depend on an 
analysis of personal experience and consequently should produce lasting results. 

Step one is to make a written inventory of the job based on the actual duties being 
performed. Step two is to ask questions about the job in terms of: (1) The nature of 
the job, (2) Timing, (3) Delegation, (4) Personal preference, (5) Skills involved. Such 
an analysis should help the supervisor to recognize his own feelings and guide him in 
making important changes. 
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SELECTING SUPERVISORS WITH PEER RATINGS. JOSEPH WEITZ. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 1, Spring 1958. Pages 25-35. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the use of peer nominations (buddy 
ratings) in predicting supervisory competence. It was conducted in a life insurance 
company, made up of 127 districts with a total of approximately 2200 agents. In each 
district there is a manager and several assistant managers, each having from 2 to 6 
men under him whom he supervises. 


Peer nominations on a 14-item questionnaire were made by a group of life insurance 
agents. There were two | kinds of items — work oriented and socially oriented. 
Some of the agents, about 100, were subsequently promoted to a supervisory position. 
After they had been in the job for six months, they were rated in terms of how good a 
job they were doing in their new position. The ranks of peer nominations for each of 
the items were then related to the criterion rating. 


It was found that this type of nomination is very useful in identifying potential super- 
visory personnel and is quite predictive of performance. It would seem that there are 
certain identifiable characteristics which differentiate good and poor supervisory per- 
sonnel, and these characteristics can be identified in potential supervisors by peers 
at the time they are all in the subordinate position. There are indications that this 
technique could be used for selection purposes. 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINEES: PROBLEM OR CHALLENGE?  L. J. SMITH. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 7, July 1958. Pages 32-36. 


There is an increasing trend to hire college graduates to enter training programs which 
will enable them to join the ranks of management. Often the task of directing these 
trainees is given to the supervisory staff, It is important that supervisors have a 
positive attitude towards such a program and realize that it is indicative of the com- 
pany’s attempt to meet the challenge of providing future leadership. 


Mr. Smith cites typical difficulties that might arise when a trainee begins to work under 
an experienced supervisor. For example, often the trainee has had college instruction 
which was primarily theoretical and he lacks familiarity with actual working condi- 
tions. The supervisor often can meet this challenge by directing his college-gained 
knowledge of the latest developments in industry into practical channels, Another 
acute problem which a trainee has is his lack of experience in supervising others. He 
probably has never had occasion to deal with subordinates. Thus, the trainee needs 
coaching, advising, and correcting in the techniques of supervision. Another challenge 
to the supervisor is the occasional individual who is a ‘‘know-iteall.’’ With all of 
these problems, however, such training plans can show great benefit for, ‘Sin learning 
about management development, the supervisor actually learns about himself. . .Thus, 
the development program provides an opportunity for growth, not only for the manage- 
ment trainee, but to the supervisor as well.’’ 
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WHEN YOU SUPERVISE YOUNG WORKERS. WILLIAM RUCHTI. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 6, June 1958. Pages 9-16. 


The increasing teen-age sector of the labor force offers a challenge to supervisors who 
are called upon to be responsible for overseeing a younger worker, This article takes 
a comprehensive look at the motivation of the younger worker and how this affects his 
job performance. The ‘‘between’’ feelings of adolescents who feel adult and confident 
one day, unsure of themselves the next, give rise to patterns of behavior on the job 
which are explored here and which the supervisor must understand. 


A number of guides are given which will help the supervisor to start a new employee on 
the job properly. It is important to keep communications open since most of them have 
little understanding of the ways of management. Sometimes the “‘trainee’’ position is 
an empty phrase used to attract workers at low salaries. The supervisor must give it 
meaning by offering the help, instruction, and educational opportunity that new em- 
ployees seek. The supervisor is also challenged to guide new employees in good work 
habits, punctuality, attendance, safety, and health records. Many practical points to 
keep in mind are discussed to achieve these aims. Mr. Ruchti concludes that ‘‘it’s 
part of the supervisor’s job to train him, to encourage him, to try to understand him... 
This may seem a large assignment, but the rewards can be large too, in human rela- 
tionships and in work well done.”’ 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


BUILD SAFETY ON HUMAN VALUES. (JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CO.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 20, No. 11, September 1958. Pages 17-18, 60. 


Some 3,000 foremen and supervisors are taking an intensive 20-hour course at Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, based on this central premise: ““Understanding can go a 
long way in safety. You can’t boss a man into safety; you have to make him want it 
and cooperate with you in achieving it.’? Group participation is the keynote, and the 
men take the course in groups of 25 to 30 with the Safety Division furnishing the 
instructional service. 


The core of the course is in terms of the dualism of ‘‘man factors’’ and ‘‘job factors’’ 
— What did the man do or fail to do, in the accident cause? What did the job or sur- 
rounding conditions contribute to the accident? These criteria are attached to the 
eleven basic types of unsafe acts presented in the manual — working without authority 
in an area; failure to secure objects against unexpected movement; failure to warn 
others or give proper signals; working at unsafe speeds; using unsafe equipment or 
equipment unsafely; taking unsafe position or posture; working on moving or dangerous 
equipment; distracting or startling other men; failure to use safe protective clothing 

or devices. ‘*Man factors’’ are cited as principally these: (1) lack of knowledge; 

(2) improper motivation; (3) deficient mental or physical capacity. Through the occu- 
pational safety analysis feature and in obtaining accurate information and reports and 
the JSA (job safety analysis) in clinical observation and discussion, the entire course 
is reinforced at J&L in this approach to human values in safety. 
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A PRESCRIPTION FOR SAFETY. C.W. SETTER. 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 20, No. 9, July 1958, Pages 28, 43-44. 


In response to a special feature of Occupational Hazards, Mr. Setter (Service Super- 
intendent, du Pont de Nemours & Company), offers this prescription: 


(1) All accidents can be prevented. If you show any reservations that only some can 
be prevented, you’ve opened the door to accidents. You’ve relaxed. (2) Don’t con- 
fuse belief in the ideal with reality of getting the job done. The fact that you have an 
injury in your plant doesn’t prove the ideal is wrong. (3) Think over the last injury 
you had inthe plant. You’ll learn ways to prevent similar mishaps. The time to think 
about those ways is before, not after, a similar accident occurs again. (4) Keep before 
production foremen and supervisors this precept: ‘‘Those who accept the responsi- 
bility for doing a job accept equally the responsibility of getting it done safely.”’ 

(5) Supervisors have to learn and they must learn through the assistance of the Safety 
Director. They can’t delegate their responsibility to anyone, not even to the Safety 
Department. (6) Enthusiasm must be a keynote, and this is the task of the Safety 
Director. He must build up zest for safety among supervisors, so that they in turn will 
build it up among their workers. 


Mr. Setter presents his points effectively and draws upon lively analogies to illustrate 
the essential points in mind. 
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ARE YOUR PLANT JANITORS DOING ONLY HALF THEIR JOBS? (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 20, No. 5, March 1958. Pages 38-40. 


Industrial Sanitation Counselors, a Louisville, Kentucky consulting firm, draws a 
relationship between safety and efficient cleaning, and is concerned with a program of 
work standards. The article includes a table of standard times for certain cleaning 
jobs which can be used to determine how many men are needed to clean your plant and 
how long it will take. Ten factors affecting cleaning productivity while reducing 
costs. These factors are: (1) Management support; (2) Supervisory effectiveness; 

(3) Organization of attack; (4) Department head support; (5) Cleaning personnel 
development; (6) Operating personnel participation; (7) Supplies and tools; (8) Research 
and planning; (9) Architecture and building maintenance; and (10) Engineering control 
of dirt, Each factor is dependent on the others, and all contribute to the effectiveness 
of the program. 


To learn how much cleaning you're really getting, ISC insists on a plant-wide survey. 
Each area is rated on cleanliness, order, and condition of repair. Six elements within 
areas are checked; floors; equipment; walls; ceilings; windows; and lighting fixtures. 
These often determine the presence or absence of safety-health hazards. By rating 
each element numerically, its possible to see how each area, as well as the entire 
plant, is doing. A plant rating form is included to enable you to test your own plant to 
determine how well your housekeeping is being accomplished. The form assigns points 
for each element and a 100 points is the total. Compare your total sanitation score to 
the level you'd like to attain. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATIGN, AND MORALE 


(including, SUPERVISION) 


HOW TO LIVE WITH WORKER CLIQUES. J.D. STANLEY. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 2, June 1958, Pages 53-56, 


Informal groups are constantly exerting substantial influence upon the performance of 
personnel functions — recruitment, selection and placement, training, and transfer and 
promotion, Dr. Stanley describes counter-measures which may be used to offset the 
influence of the informal groups or cliques. Sponsorship by present employees of 
recruits may assure their acceptance. Job specifications may be supplemented by 
‘social specifications.’’ Predictive or weighted application blanks are effective in 
discovering personality attributes of the job seeker. ‘‘Depth’’ interviewing may be 
used by skilled personnel men, The recruit’s induction into the work situation can be 
greatly facilitated, sometimes beyond any formal training program, if he is accepted 
by the group and taught his ‘‘duties.’’ Frequently, the clique can teach him production 
ways that are unknown to management. 


If signs of group rejection should appear, interviewing and counseling may indicate 
the need for reassignment to a more compatible group and this may save the loss of 
a potentially good worker, Management can take advantage of clique expectations. 
For example, in one firm, the ‘natural leader’’ of a group was encouraged to attend 
the foremanship training program, As a result, the quantity and quality of the work 
improved, Again, it may be feasible in some cases to promote the ‘‘natural leader’’ 
to a supervisory position; this man may carry informal power as well as formal 
authority over his assigned work group. 
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, MOTIVATION — WHAT MAKES SAMMY RUN? = J.C. LILLIS. 
Advanced Management. Vol, 23, No. 7, July 1958 Pages 5-8. 


Motivation has been defined as the stimulation of any emotion or desire operating 
upon one’s will and prompting or driving it to action, Although for many years leaders 
in all areas of human endeavor have been trying to understand and develop techniques 
which will motivate people to action, the ability to motivate has not yet been reduced 
to an exact science. Instead it is a combination of many diverse elements. Two of 
the most important of these are understanding the urges and desires within people 
which are subject to emotional stimulation and communication with people so that 
they will be provided with a satisfactory stimulus to their urges. 


Before we can stimulate others to action, however, we must ourselves be motivated. 
We are frequently stymied in our attempts to do this by conscious feelings of anxiety 
concerming our job, our home life, our personal relations, and by sub-conscious feel- 
ings of inner conltice of which we are frequently not even aware. Others suffer from 
these same feelings. If we can understand ourselves, we can often understand them, 


In order to motivate people, we must first be able to communicate with them. Com- 
munication is not simply a matter of what you write or say, It is often what you don’t 
write or don’t say; it is what you do or don’t do; it is what you are. To solve the 
problems which American industry will face in the future, there is one solution which 
stands out above all others. It is fuller utilization of the people we now have and 
whom we will hire as time goes on, through better motivation. 
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FOLLOWING THROUGH ON MORALE STUDIES. G.M. WORBOIS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 1, Spring 1958. Pages 89-94. 


Not all attitude surveys are research projects conducted by psychologists; many are 
conducted with various levels of sophistication, In the more informal surveys, follow- 
through becomes rather natural and is easier, As surveys become broader and more 
general, and necessarily more formal, follow-through becomes more difficult. This is 
partly because employees may not feel deeply involved, Too often even after action 


taken is widely publicized employees do not feel that 'tanything has been done”’ as a 
result of the attitude survey. 


Management, looking at survey results, may conclude, for example, that the insurance 
plan is the real cause of irritation. It may be, but it may also be only something for 
the employees’ anxiety to attach to. And, the company may spend money on changes 
only to find that the anxiety has now attached itself to something else. Information 
may not be what is wanted, The needs of the group may be affective rather than cog- 
nitive, and in the follow-up employees may be less concerned with what is done with 
the results than with the supervisor’s reaction toward them, It might even be that they 


don’t really want the annoyance removed; it provides a convenient excuse for their 
attitudes, 


Another alternative is to let employees know ahead of time what to expect from the 
survey, Along with this goes the responsibility of seeing to it that these changes 
are understood by the participants, and that adequate provisions are made for the 
changes to occur. 
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MEASUREMENT OF MORALE. RAYMOND A. KATZELL. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 1, Spring 1958. Pages 71-78. 


Perhaps the most frequent technique for measuring what is alleged to be morale con- 
sists of a questionnaire or interview which attempts to ascertain the employee’s 
evaluation of various aspects of his job and its technological and human environment. 


This is not a satisfactory measure of morale since it is too restricted; it is part of 
the measurement of morale. 


Morale is, in its current status, a hypothetical construct rather than an empirically 
observed variable. The construct serves as the model for research through which 
this measurement becomes increasingly accurate, and by means of which its validity 
may be assessed. We must endeavor to measure each of the several variables and 
attributes that are comprised in our conceptual network, and to ascertain their inter- 
relations; we cannot really measure morale by less than this. 


The kinds of variables about which we need information include the members’ under- 
standing of and identification with group goals, the extent to which the incentive 
system provides positive reinforcements, the degree to which group objectives are 
realized, the cohesiveness of the group, and the level of job satisfaction. Each of 
these classes of variables may be measured in several different ways. The following 
are discussed: measures of job satisfaction; audit of the work situation; job- 
situation questionnaires; and benavioral or performance measures. 
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INTERPERSONAL UNDERWORLD. W. €. SCHUEZ. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 4, July-August 1958, Pages 123-135, 


The interpersonal underworld operates beneath the level of peoples’ outward behavior 
and it is a vital aspect of the informal organization, Interpersonal problems, even 
when people are aware of them and attempt to ignore or control them, turn up in subtle 
forms such as loss of motivation, fatigue, the group member’s preoccupation with 
outside tasks, inattentiveness, and lack of rapport. They may even intrude themselves 
directly into the solution of the task and have to be worked out in the body of the 


problem, thereby making it more difficult to meet objectives, work projects, and 
deadlines. 


The approach in this account is toward the unconscious processes of behavior and it 
provides ways of measuring an individual’s capacities for interaction with others and 
for predicting what combinations of individuals will be able to work together effective- 
y- Communication problems, for example, are not to be solved by building more effec- 
tive lines of communication but by investigating what is going on among the individ- 


uals in their surface behavior and in the ‘tunderworld’’ of sub-conscious factors 
affecting them 


The time seems to have come, feels the author, for the businessman to make use of 
some of the social scientists’ more recent findings on the unconscious or covert 
factors in human interaction, dealing as he does so heavily in interpersonal relations. 
Only in this way will they be able to comprehend and deal with the problem of in- 
formal organization in management. (170-58) 


PUT CLIQUES TO WORK FOR YOU. G. S$. ODIORNE. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 46, No. 8, August 1958. Pages 50-53. 


The management of cliques is a rapidly growing concern for executive action. 

Already many companies have yielded on formal organization charting in favor of more 
sophisticated analysis. The rewards are more cooperative people, more productive 
workers, easier installation of improvements, and greater unity of effort. In format 

the clique appears as a small group; the graduates of a particular school, practitioners 
of a special occupation, or a few people bound together by ties of sentiment, common 
interest, or like social ties, It is a spontaneous, informal, natural, cultural forma- 
tion inside the organization. It controls its members through social pressures and can 
act either favorably or unfavorably insofar as the company is concerned. 


Since management can neither order the clique out of existence nor circumvent it, the 
logical course is to prevail on the group to act in the firm’s interests. A number of 
steps can lead towards this result. These include the following: (1) Recognize that 
cliques exist; (2) Train managers to deal with them; (3) Catalog the major segments 
of the clique organization; (4) Study operating techniques of cliques; (5) Work through 
informal leaders to the extent possible; (6) Plan facilities so they will establish 
social status. 


In conclusion, the clique makes its members conformists to whom the skills of 


imitation and cooperation are paramount. As the clique goes, so goes the individual. 
If the groups are not used constructively, the company will suffer. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


HOW TO LIVE WITH WORKER CLIQUES. J.D. STANLEY. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 2, June 1958. Pages 53-56. 


Informal groups are constantly exerting substantial influence upon the performance of 
personnel functions — recruitment, selection and placement, training, and transfer and 
promotion, Dr, Stanley describes counter-measures which may be used to offset the 
influence of the informal groups or cliques. Sponsorship by present employees of 
recruits may assure their acceptance, Job specifications may be supplemented by 

"social specifications.’’ Predictive or weighted application blanks are effective in 
discovering personality attributes of the ie seeker. “Depth” interviewing may be 
used by skilled personnel men, The recruit’s induction into the work situation can be 
greatly facilitated, sometimes beyond any formal training program, if he is accepted 
by the group and taught his ‘‘duties,’’ Frequently, the clique can teach him production 
ways that are unknown to management. 


If signs of group rejection should appear, interviewing and counseling may indicate 
the need for reassignment to a more compatible group and this may save the loss of 
a potentially good worker, Management can take advantage of clique expectations, 
For example, in one firm, the ‘‘natural leader’? of a group was encouraged to attend 
the foremanship training program, As a result, the quantity and quality of the work 
improved. Again, it may be feasible in some cases to promote the ‘‘natural leader’? 
to a supervisory position; this man*may carry informal power as well as formal 
authority over his assigned work group. 
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MOTIVATION WHAT MAKES SAMMY RUN? J.C. LILLIS. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 7, July 1958. Pages 5-8. 


Motivation has been defined as the stimulation of any emotion or desire operating 
upon one’s will and prompting or driving it to action, Although for many years leaders 
in all areas of human endeavor have been trying to understand and develop techniques 
which will motivate people to action, the ability to motivate has not yet been reduced 
to an exact science. Instead it is a combination of many diverse elements. Two of 
the most important of these are understanding the urges and desires within people 
which are subject to emotional stimulation and communication with people so that 
they will be provided with a satisfactory stimulus to their urges. 


Before we can stimulate others to action, however, we must ourselves be motivated, 

We are frequently stymied in our attempts to do this by conscious feelings of anxiety 
conceming our job, our home life, our personal relations, and by sub-conscious feel- 
ings of inner conflict of which we are frequently not even aware. Others suffer from 
these same feelings. If we can understand ourselves, we can often understand them. 


In order to motivate people, we must first be able to communicate with them. Com- 
munication is not simply a matter of what you write or say. It is often what you don’t 
write or don’t say; it is what you do or don’t do; it is what you are. To solve the 
problems which American industry will face in the future, there is one solution which 
stands out above all others, It is fuller utilization of the people we now have and 
whom we will hire as time goes on, through better motivation. 
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FOLLOWING THROUGH ON MORALE STUDIES. G.M. WORBOIS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 1, Spring 1958. Pages 89-94, 


Not all attitude surveys are research projects conducted by psychologists; many are 
conducted with various levels of sophistication. In the more informal surveys, follow- 
through becomes rather natural and is easier, As surveys become broader and more 
general, and necessarily more formal, follow-through becomes more difficult. This is 
partly because employees may not feel deeply involved, Too often even after action 
take'n is widely publicized employees do not feel that ‘tanything has been done’’ as a 
result of the attitude survey. 


Management, looking at survey results, may conclude, for example, that the insurance 
plan is the real cause of irritation. It may be, but it may also be only something for 
the employees’ anxiety to attach to. And, the company may spend money on changes 
only to find that the anxiety has now attached itself to something else. Information 
may not be what is wanted. The needs of the group may be affective rather than cog- 
nitive, and in the follow-up employees may be less concerned with what is done with 
the results than with the supervisor’s reaction toward them. It might even be that they 
don’t really want the annoyance removed; it provides a convenient excuse for their 
attitudes, 


Another alternative is to let employees know ahead of time what to expect from the 
survey. Along with this goes the responsibility of seeing to it that these changes 
are understood by the participants, and that adequate provisions are made for the 
changes to occur. (168-58) 
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MEASUREMENT OF MORALE. RAYMOND A. KATZELL. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 1, Spring 1958. Pages 71-78. 


Perhaps the most frequent technique for measuring what is alleged to be morale con- 
sists of a questionnaire or interview which attempts to ascertain the employee’s 
evaluation of various aspects of his job and its technological and human environment. 
This is not a satisfactory measure of morale since it is too restricted; it is part of 
the measurement of morale. 


Morale is, in its current status, a hypothetical construct rather than an empirically 
observed variable. The construct serves as the model for research through which 
this measurement becomes increasingly accurate, and by means of which its validity 
may be assessed. We must endeavor to measure each of the several variables and 
attributes that are comprised in our conceptual network, and to ascertain their inter- 
relations; we cannot really measure morale by less than this, 


The kinds of variables about which we need information include the members’ under- 
standing of and identification with group goals, the extent to which the incentive 
system provides positive reinforcements, the degree to which group objectives are 
realized, the cohesiveness of the group, and the level of job satisfaction. Each of 
these classes of variables may be measured in several different ways. The following 
are discussed: measures of job satisfaction; audit of the work situation; job- 
situation questionnaires; and behavioral or performance measures. 


(169-58) 


INTERPERSONAL UNDERWORLD. W.C. SCHUTZ. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 4, July-August 1958. Pages 123-135. 


The interpersonal underworld operates beneath the level of peoples’ outward behavior 
and it is a vital aspect of the informal organization. Interpersonal problems, even 
when people are aware of them and attempt to ignore or control them, turn up in subtle 
forms such as loss of motivation, fatigue, the group member’s preoccupation with 
outside tasks, inattentiveness, and lack of rapport. They may even intrude themselves 
directly into the solution of the task and have to be worked out in the body of the 
~~ thereby making it more difficult to meet objectives, work projects, and 
eadlines. 


The approach in this account is toward the unconscious processes of behavior and it 
provides ways of measuring an individual’s capacities for interaction with others and 
for predicting what combinations of individuals will be able to work together effective- 
ly. Communication problems, for example, are not to be solved by building more effec- 
tive lines of communication but by investigating what is going on among the individ- 


uals in their surface behavior and in the ‘‘underworld’’ of sub-conscious factors 
affecting them 


The time seems to have come, feels the author, for the businessman to make use of 
some of the social scientists’ more recent findings on the unconscious or covert 
factors in human interaction, dealing as he does so heavily in interpersonal relations. 
Only in this way will they be able to comprehend and deal with the problem of in- 
formal organization in man 

management (170—58) 


PUT CLIQUES TO WORK FOR YOU. G. 5S. ODIORNE. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 8, August 1958. Pages 50-53. 


The management of cliques is a rapidly growing concern for executive action. 

Already many companies have yielded on formal organization charting in favor of more 
sophisticated analysis. The rewards are more cooperative people, more productive 
workers, easier installation of improvements, and greater unity of effort. In format 

the clique appears as a small group; the graduates of a particular school, practitioners 
of a special occupation, or a few people bound together by ties of sentiment, common 
interest, or like social ties. It is a spontaneous, informal, natural, cultural forma- 
tion inside the organization. It controls its members through social pressures and can 
act either favorably or unfavorably insofar as the company is concerned, 


Since management can neither order the clique out of existence nor circumvent it, the 
logical course is to prevail on the group to act in the firm’s interests. A number of 
steps can lead towards this result. These include the following: (1) Recognize that 
cliques exist; (2) Train managers to deal with them; (3) Catalog the major segments 
of the clique a ganization; (4) Study operating techniques of cliques; (5) Work through 
informal leaders to the extent possible; (6) Plan facilities so they will establish 
social status. 


In conclusion, the clique makes its members conformists to whom the skills of 
imitation and cooperation are paramount. As the clique goes, so goes the individual. 
If the groups are not used constructively, the company will suffer. 


(171-58) 
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MOTIVATIONAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL MORALE. ROSS STAGNER. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 1, Spring 1958. Pages 64-70. 


Morale must be defined in terms of an individual-group relationship. It is an index of 
the extent to which the individual perceives a probability of satisfying his own 
motives through cooperation with the group. There is no such phenomenon as morale 
in general. The state of an individual’s morale must be gauged relative to some 
specific group, such as his company, his informal work group, or his union. 


In any attempt to apply motivational analysis to the problem of morale, then, there 

are three separate phases to be examined: the individual’s private goals, the group 
goals, and the perceived relationship between these sets of goals. Only individuals, 
not groups, mobilize energy on behalf of goals. If members of a group perceive it asa 
unit, and perceive it as striving for a goal, this gives a basis for treating group goals 


A decision at the top does not establish a group goal unless the members accept it. 
The goal chosen by the leader becomes a group goal when the members perceive it as 
making efforts to attain it. Morale derives from the person’s perception of himself as 
a component of this group-unit, and perception of his goals as being identical to or 
contiguous with the group-goals as defined. 


\ (172-58) 


YOU CAN HELP WORRIED WORKERS. ROBERT HOPPOCK. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 8, August 1958. Pages 64-65. 


Every manager is a counselor. If he is a good one, more of his subordinates will come 
to him voluntarily with more of their problems. If he is a poor counselor, he will do 
less counseling but the work situation will continually force his men to come to him 
with problems they can take to no one else. 


The first step in becoming a good counselor is to know the types of counseling. 
Basically there are six types: (1) Telling people what to do. The counselor listens 
and then gives the employee directions. The danger is that the counselor will 
dominate the employee and not solve his problem at all. (2) Giving information. In 
this type the counselor simply provides information and helps the employee to evaluate 
it. (3) Manipulating the environment. The employee finds an obstacle in his path 
which he cannot move. You try to move it for him. The danger here is that if it is 
overdone it may encourage your staff to lean too much upon you. (4) Manipulating 
people. You want the employee to do something but you don’t want to order him, so 
you try to get it done by other more devious ways. This can be dangerous if the enr 
ployee suspects what you are doing. (5) Catharsis. Just let the employee ‘‘talk it 
out’’ and most of the time he will solve his own problem. (6) Psychotherapy. Closely 
related to catharsis but usually requires the attention of an expert. 


(173-58) 


WORKING WITH BEHAVIORAL SCIENTISTS. J. W. NEWMAN. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 4, July-August 1958. Pages 67-74. 


What are the problems involved with the behavioral scientists? The author analyzes 
the problems after three years of information-gathering among consultants and re- 
searchers and their client companies. His observations were made in studying the 
newer uses in marketing growing out of behavioral science concepts and methods — 
particularly, those of dynamic psychology, cultural and social anthropology, and 
sociology. For the most part use of this kind of research of the efforts of the be- 
havioral scientists is still somewhat scarce in American business, too little of it is 
a and much of that ignored or not given a chance to affect the thinking of key 
people, 


The sources of this non-acceptance are given as resistance to re-thinking, the 
problem of formulation and review of strategies, the suspicion of the intentions of the 
outside specialists, and the low state accorded research findings. Since it has not 
been able to hold creative persuasive men who enjoy devising new ways of tackling 
problems, there has been considerable disappointment with the results. These are 
emotional resistances, for the most part. There is also the technical language barrier 
erected by the behavioral scientists themselves which accounts for the gap between 
findings and their implementation. A four-fold program of top support from management, 
open-mindedness, a separate research organization, and an action program are advised 
to break the log-jam on this problem. 


(174-58) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


DOES AUTOMATION RAISE SKILL REQUIREMENTS? J. R. BRIGHT. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 4, July-August 1958. Pages 85-98. 


A central assumption about automation has been that this technological advancement 
will correspondingly call for an increase in skills requirements of workers. Not so, 
indicates tha author — in fact, in many instances it does just the opposite. Dr. Bright, 
of the Harvard Business School, has surveyed thirteen plants in which about 5,000 
workers were involved in automated production systems. They include automated 
plants in automobile manufacture, mining, petroleum, bakery, rubber manufacture, and 
other industries. Of this number some two to three thousand were described as 
‘‘maintenance men’’ servicing the automated plants. The ‘‘skilled worker’? is dis- 
sected to determine what comprises his basic skills, and this and other factors are 
measured against demands placed on him in automated situations. 


The author offers a hypothesis as to how automation affects human contribution to 
production tasks — which helps to explain many views, skills, and training results of 
automation that are quite at odds with common claims and casual assumptions upon 
automation and management. The levels of mechanization involved, the special 
problems encountered, and the critical areas are cited. The main difficulty at this 
time is in finding a proper basis for compensation of automated jobs and of reconciling 
the resultants schedules in plants where automated and non-automated jobs exist. 


(175-58) 


THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 1933-1958. A.W. MOTLEY. 
Employment Security Review. Vol. 25, No. 6, June 1958. Pages 21-24, 


This article offers good perspective on a program which has rounded out a quarter 
century. Twenty-five years of valuable service to the nation’s workers and employers 
is recounted by the Assistant Director of the U.S. Employment Service. Stemming 
from the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, the prime task of the Federal-State Employment 
Service was and is the promotion of a nation-wide system of public employment offices 
to provide professional service for workers and employers. While there were delays in 
total effective operation for a few years awaiting individual state legislative action 
and financial cooperation, the USES was most effective during the late ’30s in match- 
ing labor surpluses in one area with shortages in other areas. 


Emphasis on the counseling of youth has resulted in contact, currently, with about 
fifty percent of the nation’s high school graduates each year for counseling, testing, 
and possible placement. In the field of research it has developed standards in job 
analysis, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery. The greatest single influence has been the linking of the functions of the USES 
with the unemployment insurance benefits program. Currently, the USES is greatly 
concerned with the problems of the older worker, the migratory worker, and in giving 
increased assistance to those in the professional and managerial fields, 


(176-58) 


HOW TO SET UP EFFECTIVE AND EQUITABLE PROMOTION POLICIES. 
R. D. STEVENS. 
Office Management. Voi. 19, No. 3, March 1958. Pages 40, 43, 64-66. 


In discussing methods for organizing an effective and equitable office promotion 
policy, the author stresses: (1) a job classification system in which difficulties 

and requirements of all office positions are accurately evaluated; (2) a general pro- 
motion policy, either written or oral, which is familiar to all employees, and which is 
followed by management; (3) willingness of management to advise employees am- 
bitious for promotion of measures they can take to train themselves for advancement; 
and (4) management refusal to set artificial or arbitrary qualifications for jobs that do 
not require them. Together, these elements comprise a sound and logical promotion 
system which can pay dividends to both management and workers. 


Most of the methods recommended for the office are stripped-down versions of proven 
techniques commonly used by larger organizations. Since there is no one sure-fire 
way of developing a sound personnel promotion program, the individual administrator 
should look carefully into his total office situation. For example, in considering the 
promotion picture, he should be concerned with the following questions: What posi- 
tions should be covered by the promotion program? What will the area of competition - 
be for different types and grades of positions? How will preliminary screening be 
carried out to give consideration to all who meet minimum requirements? In general, 
what selection methods will be used? And, how shall employees be notified of the 
operation and results of the promotion program? The answers to these and to related 


questions will result in an individualized program conforming to the company policies 
and needs, (177-58) 
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THE PROCESS OF PREDICTING JOB PERFORMANCE. R. S. BARRETT. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 1, Spring 1958. Pages 39-55, 


The processes involved in gathering information in the course of the evaluation of 
persons in terms of their suitability for employment are the subject of this research 
repart. The Audit Program of Western Reserve University is an extensive program in 
which objective tests, interviews, clinical judgment, and projective material were 
employed. Each person took a battery of tests and was interviewed by two psycholo- 
gists who made independent ratings. These data were subjected to factor analysis. 


The purest factor to appear was one made up solely of the ratings made by the second 
interviewer and is called the Interviewer Factor. There was considerable halo effect 
in these ratings. Another relatively pure factor was made up of the rating scales 
prepared by the clinician on the basis of his analysis of the projective tests. The 
factor of objectivity was composed chiefly of scales of the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey. It describes a person who is insensitive and objective in his 
relations to others. Other factors influencing the final judgment were emotional 
health, social ascendance, economic, political, religious, theoretical, restraint, and 
social welfare, 


In assessing the results it appears that the report writer depends heavily upon the 
interview and the write-up of the projective tests. The Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey alone would add all the information obtainable from the personality tests 
used in this program, 

(178—58) 


THE DILEMMA OF PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT. JEAN LANDEAU. 
Employment Security Review. Vol. 25, No. 7, July 1958, Pages 3-4, 


The conflict between employment applicant service and service to the employers 
having position openings is examined by the manager of the New York City Profes- 
sional Office of the New York State Employment Service. Keyed to the problem as 
found in a public agency, the argument is probably as valid in the private employment 
agency field. It is that, in most situations, the necessity for giving comprehensive 
personal interviews to applicants for professional positions does not allow the tech- 
nician adequate time to develop with the employer his total need for an applicant. 

The point is made that most experienced employee placement interviews can determine 
from the written application what is generally adequate to judge the prospect’s merit 
if sufficient knowledge of the proposed work situation has been developed. 


Yet it is pointed out by the author that, while application review generally serves well 
for most other types of applicants, the professional should be given the most detailed 
interview possible since there has become such a high degree of specialization in 

the professions that an interviewer cannot hope to keep up with the peculiarities of 
all options in all disciplines. Suggested solutions are: the pre-interview submission 
of resumes, with calls only for active leads; and, limiting interviews to those where 
demand is and will be most active in the foreseeable future. 


(179-58) 


STIMULANTS AND IRRITANTS FOR FEDERAL SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS. 
W.G. TORPEY. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 3, July-August 1958. Pages 86-90. 


A special questionnaire was mailed to 103 former professional employees of a par- 
ticular Federal agency. Two months later, 70 replies had been received and 92% of 
the replies were signed (although signature was not required). Analysis of respon- 
dents’ comments indicate that among the advantages the professional men listed: 
leave system, job security, retirement program, insurance program, training opportuni- 
ties, availability of equipment, facilities and services, freedom in the pursuit of work, 
interesting, important, and varied work; relative freedom from profit motive. On the 
other hand, the disadvantages included: inadequate pay, slow advancement, pre- 
paration and use of position descriptions, low prestige of civil service employees, 
inadequate travel allowances, underutilization of scientific and engineering talent, 
too much red tape and paper work, selection of supervisors not based on ability to get 
along or too much emphasis on seniority, and not enough top-flight co-workers. 


In order to make Federal personnel administration for scientists and engineers more 
effective, Dr. Tapey makes ten recommendations: (1) emphasize leave system, 

(2) strengthen fringe benefits, (3) pay better salaries, (4) improve classification sys- 
tem, (5) improve prestige of the civil service, (6) review personnel regulations for 
their effect upon scientific and technical personnel, (7) increase effectiveness of 
present personnel practices, (8) establish management and supervisory training for 
scientists or engineers who aspire to be managers or supervisors, (9) stress maximum 


utilization of scientific and engineering skills, and (10) make greater application of 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION FOR A SALARY STRUCTURE. 8B. T. WILLIS. 
Office Executive. Vol. 33, No. 7, July 1958. Pages 21-22. 


Each salary structure, whether formal or informal, simple or complex, must have 
certain basic elements. Mr. Willis, Assistant Treasurer of the Beneficial Life 
Insurance Co., quotes John H. MacDonald’s five guides for organizing a practical 
plan of salary administration: (]) Approximate uniformity in compensation for the 
same grade of work throughout the company; (2) Maintaining a logical relationship 
between different grades of work and the respective remuneration for these grades; 
(3) Setting a limit on remuneration for each job below which compensation would 
be unjust and unethical; (4) Setting a limit of remuneration for each job above 
which compensation would be uneconomical regardless of how well the work was 
performed; and, (5) allowing an opportunity for regular progress from the lowest 
to the highest remuneration for a job and an opportunity for promotion to positions 
of higher grade at increased salary. 


In establishing a salary structure, a written description for each job is needed. Each 
job must be ranked and the minimum and maximum salaries for each job should be 
determined. Two elements which must be considered in preventing the salary 
structure from becoming too inflexible are seniority and merit. While job analysis 
sets the top and bottom salaries for each job, seniority and merit establish the actual 
salary in relation to the limits set by job analysis. The author also describes a 
personnel summary form that is prepared quarterly in each department. 


(181-58) 


EQUITABLE PAY ESSENTIAL TO GOOD INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. J.B. FAGOT. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 3, July-August 1958, Pages 94-95, 100. 


Unfortunately, the question of an increase in wage and salaries comes to the atten- 
tion of management only when a key employee quits to go to work for another company 
for more money, or the company down the street has raised its pay scale, or the union 
starts organizing the plant. Then a hurried conference is called and management is 
faced with a ‘‘crisis’’ problem. How does an employer avoid this? He ought to know, 
first, whether the company’s wage scales are equitable. How? The employer should: 
(1) know the details of each job through descriptions, (2) classify jobs into relative 
work, (3) establish minimums and maximums and step progressions based on thorough 
knowledge of the local labor market; (4) place employees into their proper classifica- 
tions; (5) review each employee’s work semi-annually and make adjustment; (6) review 


thoroughly (at least once a year) your pay scales based on economic trends and local 
labor market. 


The manager who deals with the professional business agent for the first time may 
feel himself at a great disadvantage and become fearful. Although he may not be 
experienced in the art of negotiating, he should have no cause for fear. Positive 
human relations means acting on — not reacting to — employee relations questions 
and problems, This can be done only if management devotes the same time and 
talents to its human resources as it has to developing the wonders of automation, 
spectacular sales promotions, and the univac. 


(182-58) 


WORKERS’ UNDERSTANDING OF INCENTIVE PAYMENT SYSTEMS. 
SYLVIA SHIMMIN. 


Occupational Psychology. Vol. 32, No. 2, April 1958. Pages 106-110. 


Systems of payment by results rest on two main assumptions: (1) work can be 
measured in a way which enables payment to be linked directly with performance, 
and, (2) when this is done people can and will work harder in order to earn more 
money. Unfortunately, simplicity in wage incentive systems is easier to describe 
than to put intc practice. In view of the apparent divergence between theory and 
practice, this paper investigates the formal knowledge workers have about their 
incentive payment schemes and how well they actually understand them. 


It was surprising to find that the workers who gave the best explanations of the bonus 
system were not the best judges of how much bonus they had earned during the day. 
Also, although a man could tell his earnings with a fair degree of accuracy, and had a 
good grasp of the basic principles of his bonus scheme, this did not mean that he felt 
he understood it. This investigation was made in six British factories. 


The author concludes that a complex bonus system is easily misunderstood and may 
become mistrusted by the workers in consequence. Also, mere formal explanations 
of an incentive scheme will not insure that an operative has either an adequate 
knowledge of the system or the satisfaction of feeling that he understands it. 


(183-58) 
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YOUR PAY PROGRAM ‘MUST BE “‘SOLD.’’ R. E. SIBSON. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 2, June 1958 Pages 49-52. 


Many companies have found that technical excellence and sound administration of a 
pay program are not enough; effective communication and employee acceptance must 
be a part of the program if the company is to gain full value from its investment in 
wage and salary administration. Information that should be passed on to employees 
includes: (1) written wage and salary policies to be used as a day-to-day guide in 
interpreting and applying the program; (2) information which substantiates that the 
company is living up to its basic policies; (3) basic procedures to be used; (4) speci- 
fic pay information for individuals. In addition to being guided by the ‘‘need to 
know”’ principle, management should also be guided by what the employee wants to 
know. In carrying out the actual communications program, the company has a choice 
of one or more of several methods of passing on information: (1) low-pressure 


selling which is effective in gaining employee acceptance; (2) face-to-face communica- 


tions. 


First-line supervisors must be basically responsible for the success of the communi- 
cations. Consequently, management must not only provide the supervisor with 
written policies about the pay program, but they must also give the supervisor the 
authority as well as the responsibility to communicate, and must give him time to 
talk to his subordinates. The extra time and cost of effective communications is very 
small when compared to the returns to the company. 


(184—58) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S EXPERIENCE WITH COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH 
INSURANCE. E. S. WILLIS. 


Monthly Labor Review. Vol. 81, No. 6, June 1958 Pages 621-625. 


New ways are constantly being sought to guard workers against the economic 
hazards of accidents and illness. Mr. Willis, Consultant to the General Electric 
Company, discusses that company’s experience with a relatively new form of 
‘‘comprehensive’’ health insurance which now covers some 750,000 persons 
affiliated. In general terms, the GE plan provides that after an expenditure by the 
insured of an initial deductible amount of not more than $50 a year for medical care, 
the insurance reimburses him for three fourths to all of expenses within the entire 
range of medical treatment — whether in a hospital, the doctor’s office, or at home. 
These benefits can be as high as $7,500 a year or $150,000 over a lifetime. 


The co-insurance feature, under which the patient pays a share (usually 15% to 25%) 
of his costs above the deductible, gives the patient a continuing interest in both the 
amount and the cost of the care he receives and guards against unnecessary 
hospitalization and treatment. Part of a broader insurance package offered workers by 
GE, this phase of the cost compares favorably with that of conventional plans. 

In the short span of two years (the program was founded in 1955) it is unwise to 
develop any final judgment of its effectiveness, but GE believes that it is sound and 
that this is a growing kind of insurance. 


(185-58) 


GROUND RULES OF SUCCESSFUL ARBITRATION. J.G. PICCOLI. 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 35, No. 1, July-August 1958, Pages 77-85. 


The time to start preparing for arbitration is immediately after the contract has been 
signed. Management normally expects the supervisor to administer the provisions of 
the union contract, If he is to discharge this responsibility successfully, he must 
understand the contract in the first place. It is not enough that he aougd be 
familiar merely with its phraseology. He must be aware of the intent of the parties, 
clause by clause. It must also be borne in mind that the arbitrator’s award can have 
a profound effect on the future application of the agreement. 


If the award has been in favor of the company, the supervisor concerned. should not 
regard it as a personal vindication of his action. Likewise, when the decision has 
gone against the company the supervisor should accept it in the right spirit. If he 
does not, he will lose the respect and confidence of his people. 


The author, labor relations manager of General Aniline and Film, also stresses the 
proper way to build up a documented case for arbitration from the very beginning — 
use of both verbal and written warnings, correct use of the grievance case, attempts 
to correct worker inadequacies, briefing the supervisor, anticipating the union’s 


case, actual presentation of the case, and restoring good working relationships after 
the decision has been made. 


(186-58) 
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A WAGE AND SALARY SURVEY FOR A SMALL COMMUNITY. 5S. M. HERMAN. 
Personnel. (AMA). Vol. 35, No. 1, July-August 1958. Pages 44-52. 


The author, salary administrator for General Electric, describes the procedure 
utilized by local firms in making a wage and salary survey in a California area. The 
project was under the direction of the local personnel association in cooperation with 
the University of California, whose students made the data-gathering visits to the 
participating firms. Other considerations of organization and basic questions are 
also discussed. 


In scheduling the time of the survey, attention must be given to availability of the 
field workers, contract negotiation periods, geographical area to be included, which 
companies will be covered, and safeguarding of the data to be collected and analyzed. 
Some helpful suggestions are given on selecting, defining and coding the benchmark 
jobs, developing the data-collection form, selecting and training the field workers, 
appointment of a survey director, advance publicity and clearances, and contacting 
the individual companies involved. 


The data should be tabulated and compiled by ‘‘disinterested’’ people — other than the 
field representatives. Data should be converted to common denominators — dollars 
per week or month, rate per hour based on a 40 hour work week. Since the conversion 
process is far from simple, particularly for such items as varying work weeks and 


—_ pay periods, special care must be taken to insure accuracy of the final 
igures. 


(187-58) 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION PROGRAMS.  L..J. SMITH ANDC. H. WEISS. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 4, September 1958. Pages 126-130. 


Executives are feeling the impact not only of the large tax ‘tbite’’ at their level but 
also the effects of compensation schemes which have become obsolete. This is 


evidenced in many companies, and the net effect is loss of men of managerial ability 
and difficulty in attracting replacements. 


The authors have surveyed over 100 executive pay programs. While there was no 
established pattern found in the survey, the findings pointed up the importance of 
building into a sound pay program the main ingredients, The authors discuss the 
results of the survey and the problems encountered in these areas: (1) base salary; 
(2) bonuses — arbitrary, group participation, programmed, stock bonuses, and deferred 
bonuses; (3) stock options or purchases; (4) profit-sharing; (5) deferred salary; 

(6) expense accounts; and (7) fringe benefits — pension and retirement plans, group 
life insurance, whole-dollar or split-dollar insurance, medical and hospitalization 
insurance, major medical or disaster insurance, paid vacations or trips, periodic 
medical examinations, salary continuance or sick leave pay, extra vacation periods, 
and severance pay. Good summaries are presented for each of the above areas. 


‘*The study of executive compensation programs indicates a wide variation between 


companies. All of the companies desire to compensate their executives adequately. 
But each company has its own interpretation of ‘adequate’.”’ 
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MANAGEMENT UNIONISM AND PUBLIC POLICY ON THE RAILROADS AND THE 
AIRLINES. E&. DALE AND R. RAIMON. 


Industrial & Labor Relations Review. Vol. 11, No. 4, July 1958. Pages 551-571. 


The large majority of the railroad industry’s middle-management employees and first- 
line supervisors are union members. A similar trend is discernible on the airlines. 
This study examines the role played by ‘‘public policy’’ in supporting management 
unionism in the railroad and airline industries. The authors trace this unusual exten- 
sion of unionism far beyond the foreman level to government operation of the railroads 


in World War I and to the labor-management ‘‘bargaining’’ preceding passage of the 
Railway Labor Act in 1926, 


They criticize the way the law was phrased in extending the government protection 
of collective bargaining to include ‘‘subordinate officials,’’ without defining this 
term. They also criticize the way the law has been administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the National Mediation Board. ‘There is a need,’’ they 
say, ‘‘to reform the character of the support given the unionization of management 
personnel by the employee classification and representation provision of the Railway 
Labor Act. . «Present procedure violates our traditions of fairness and objectivity 

in the conduct of public policy.’? The authors recommend that the experience of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act be drawn upon to amend the 
Railway Labor Act in respect to the encouragement of ‘‘management unionism.”’ 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LEADERS AND NON-LEADERS. 
LESTER TARNOPOL. 


Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 2, June 1958. Pages 57-60. 


Within a given organization, do high-rated supervisors and ‘‘natural’’ group leaders 
have in common certain characteristics which distinguish them from the lower-rated 
and non-leaders? Research conducted by Dr. Tarnpool indicates that they do. This 
article discusses the personality structures of the leaders and non-leaders as they 
were discovered in a study conducted by the author, 


Two control groups — 25 leaders and 25 non-leaders — were established. All fifty 
individuals took the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), The 
personality differences distinguishing leaders from non-leaders were derived from an 
item analysis of the MMPI responses. Leaders were characterized by responsibility, 
lack of defensiveness and hostility, tactfulness, adjustment, and non-authoritarianism. 
Non-leaders evidenced a personality composite which included lack of responsibility, 
defensiveness, hostility, tactlessness, religiosity, neuroticism, attachment to a 
mother figure, and authoritarianism. 


Dr. Tarnpool concludes that leadership training for supervisors should be based on the 
personality structures of the natural leaders in a given organization. Realistic 
training should include the attitude changes required to develop desirable traits in 

the less effective supervisors. : 
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RELATIONS AMONG SCORES ON EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE 
SCHE DULE, CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY, AND STRONG VOCA- 
TIONAL INTEREST BLANK FOR AN INDUSTRIAL SAMPLE. M.D. DUNNETTE, 
W. K. KIRCHNER, & JOANNE DEGIDIO. 

Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 42, No. 3, June 1958. Pages 178-181. 


The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and the California Psychological Inven- 
tory are two recently published personality inventories. Both tests were developed 
primarily for use in counseling and research, The authors of both tests claim a desire 
to develop measures of relatively normal personality dimensions possessing broader 
personal and social relevance than that possessed by the more psychiatrically 
oriented personality tests. 


The purpose of this report was to compare these two instruments with one another and 
each with 11 occupational areas obtained from the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
The sample on which the correlations are based consisted of 102 employees of Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, including 15 project engineers, 19 project 
supervisors, 38 salesmen, and 30 sales managers. Three tables are given and dis- 
cussed and these indicate the relationships among test scores for all three tests. To 
a great extent the correlations shown among scales in this study are reflections of 
tendencies to be dominant, confident, and sociable on the one hand as opposed to’ 
tendencies toward permissiveness, dependency, and individualistic activities on the 
other. Industrial use of these two tests probably should be restricted to situations in 
which counseling on vocational guidance is the major purpose, rather than as instru- 
ments to aid in the selection and placement of job applicants at the present time. 
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CHANGES IN HUMAN RELATIONS ATTITUDES. A.J. SPECTOR. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 42, No. 3, June 1958 Pages 154-157. 


There is a paucity of published research indicating that human relations training 
programs do any more than make the students feel happy they attended the course. 
A preliminary form of the Attitudes Test in Human Relations (ATHURE) was used in 
this Air Force study to evaluate the amount of cadet attitude change as a result of a 
new seminar offered in the senior year of the AFROTC program. The sample con- 
sisted of 10 AFROTC detachments, one class in each, which were tested before and 
after the seminar. The 1955 Command and Staff School class were also given the 
ATHURE, Additional data on these officers were obtained on the Officer Behavior 
Description, an objective instrument which describes the officer’s human relations 
behavior on the job. 


The cadets’ pre-test and post-test scores and the criterion group’s scores were 
analyzed. Of the 39 items on which there was a significant difference in ‘‘disagree’’ 
responses between the pre-test and the criterion group, on 18 of the items the differ- 
ence was no longer significant on the post-test. On 26 of the items the cadets’ 
responses changed significantly, These changes were fairly consistent among all _ 
10 detachments. The findings indicate that there were sufficient attitude changes in 
the direction of the criterion group to warrant confidence in the seminaz’s effective- 
ness in changing human relations attitudes. 
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COMMUNICATION 


A PLAN FOR COMMUNICATING WITH WORKERS THAT CAN BOOST MORALE, 
CUT COSTS. R.N.McMURRY AND R. G. SHAEFFER. 
American Business. Vol. 28, No. 7, July 1958. Pages 7-11. 


In order to make possible an immediate interchange of views and ideas, man 
organizations use the two-way, face-to-face communication in either a See or in- 
formal setting. These have appeal because of their democratic tone, ease of arrange- 
ment, face-to-face interchange of ideas, can be done quickly with no particular 
preparation time required, and other attributes, The authors question the validity of 
these appeals, believe some of these advantages to be illusory, and point up these 
cautions: (1) two-way techniques permit but do not guarantee interchange of ideas; 
(2) while the interchange does occur quickly, it may be that the quality of the com- 
munication suffers; (3) to be well handled, two-way discussion meetings require much 
more preparation than it is assumed; (4) bringing people together physically does not 
mean they are any closer in their thinking or feelings. 


The authors contend that there is no easy formula, for two-way traffic or any other 
communication. It calls for strength, decisiveness, and leadership at the top; it must 
be multiechanneled, and not just through the supervisory hierarchy; top management 
must remove barriers; and, it must be accepted as an ingredient of sound management. 
A valuable chart is presented as a ‘*Blueprint for Comprehensive Program of Internal 
Communication,’’ and this constitutes the main plan, 
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HOW TO WIN WITH WORDS. JAMES MENZIES BLACK. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 6, Jue 1958, Pages 18-24, 


The importance of words as a tool of leadership are pointed up in this article. Two 
phases of communication are stressed; one is the art of listening. ‘Knowing how to 
listen is the basis of effective face-to-face communications.’’ The greater part of the 
author’s discussion, however is taken up with the use of words by the supervisor in 
giving orders, explaining company policy, advising them about their problems, dis- 
ciplining them when necessary, and appraising their performance. In all of these 
cases, the successful leader uses words as symbols of thought and emotion. 


Mr. Black discusses each of the various areas, and for each gives a list of guidelines 
to use in communicating. For example, the art of communicating orders is analyzed. 
Orders frequently miscarry because they are misunderstood, The supervisor should 
remember that an order must be clear and understandable, and that he must pay careful 
attention to his manner and language when giving it. To help the reader carry out 

this precept, ten commandments for communicating orders are given. ‘Be completely - 
familiar with the assignment before you tell a subordinate to carry it out;’’ ‘‘Don’t 
give too many orders at once — it only confuses;’’ are some samples. The article as 
a whole offers a concise look at many of the most important points to be practiced for 
effective face-to-face communication. 
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PUT POWER IN YOUR WORDS. PHILIP GUSTAFSON. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 46, No. 6, June 1958. Pages 74-78, 


In the course of a business day the executive presents ideas and proposals to staff 
sessions, board meetings, sales conventions, or fellow workers. His effectiveness as 
a manager may depend on how well he handles that kind of communication. He is, in 
effect, ‘making a speech.’’? David Phillips, veteran professor of public speaking and 
formerly a member of the faculty of the University of Connecticut, has developed a 
speech-making formula which consists of four basic essentials: (1) A fast-working 
method for organizing a speech or presentation; (2) A technique for looking at a speech 
from the viewpoint of the audience; (3) Prolific use of illustration and applied 
anecdotes; (4) Doing what comes naturally. 


Organizing a speech revolves around finding the focus. The focus is defined as the 
response you are asking from your audience. In addition to the focus, the speech 
should consist of the introduction, the body, and the conclusion. In putting himself 

in the place of his listeners, the speaker should analyze his audience in terms of 

his subject, himself as the speaker, and the knowledge and mood of the audience. The 
use of visual aids is good in that they make the presentation much more vivid, but 
there is danger in using too many and they should be used quickly and effectively. 

As far as delivery is concerned, the author has two simple rules, These are never let 
the voice or body get in the way of an idea and make voice and action add to the idea. 
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NOTES 


MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


RE-EXAMINATION OF PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL. R.R. BLAKE. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 7, July 1958. Pages 19-20, 


The evaluation of human performance is not something that can be done according to 
a set fam or an established pattern, Yet, many managers make the mistake of trying 
to do this. They make this mistake because they forget that they are concerned with 
work performance, not with personality; they deal with competence, not with com- 
plexes, They think with respect to the future and how to meet, not just about the past 
and how to understand it. The role of a manager is to help a subordinate set goals 

to strive for rather than being critical of the past or even of the present. His job is to 
develop men not simply to evaluate them. 


The successful manager of business affairs looks at the past, it is true, but he does it 
in terms of the future, for the only value of the past is to suggest what needs to be 
done to meet the future more successfully. The same principle applies in the manage- 
ment of men. Rather than just telling a man where he stands, the manager of men tells 
him how to alter his situation so that he can progress better and more quickly. 
Appraisal is a two way street. The good manager allows his subordinate to take 

part in the appraisal of himself and he does this in terms that are concrete, definite, 
and relevant to this particular subordinate’s situation, such as planning, self- 
improvement, development of subordinates, and ideas and not in vague indistinct 
terms such as initiative, dependability, or promptness. 
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SEE YOURSELF AS YOUR SUBORDINATES SEE YOU. E.M. RYAN. 
American Business. Vol. 28, No. 6, June 1958 Pages 26-28. 


‘*The way subordinates judge you and react to your leadership naturally have a 
tremendously strong bearing on how well they do your job for you’’ — and with this 
keynote Mr. Ryan offers a practical ‘Subordinate Rating Check List.’? The check 
list is structured in four main classifications, based on items from the point of view 
of the subordinatés: ability to delegate; ability to motivate; knowledge and practice 
of human relations; and, general administrative ability — as they see you in action. 


The text part of the article develops some of the major points within each of the 
classifications. ‘tDelegating’’ is presented as involving the ingredients of selecting, 
training, and trusting capable subordinates, exercising appropriate supervision and 
control, and giving capable subordinates credit for what they do. ‘‘Motivating others’’ 
involves the setting and acceptance of goals, being apprised of the status of things, 
and generating the feeling that there can be attainment of both individual goals and 
corporate goals. ‘‘Human relations’’ is expressed well in the check list through the 
items concerned with working atmosphere, helping with personal problems, freedom 
from prejudice, emotional control, dealing within bounds of reasonableness. And, 
‘‘Administration” gauges planning and scheduling of work, finding solutions 

and making decisions, getting things done without pressure, and general acceptance 
of one’s administrative performance by others, In summary, it offers a useful profile, 
when completed, of how one can see himself as his subordinates see him. 
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GETTING THE FACTS ABOUT SUPERVISORS AND THEIR JOBS. C.E. EVANS. 
(American Mgt. Ass'n Personnel Series No. 167). Pages 14-28. 


The emergence of the supervisory responsibility as a key responsibility in manage- 
ment has been reaffirmed by the American Management Association recently, Evalua- 
tion of the supervisory job and the supervisor, then, warrants new emphasis. This 
article is a selection from the AMA Personnel Series, originally published in 1956. 


Dr. Evans poses as the possible approaches three different means: (a) as the workers 
see him; (b) as he sees himself; and, (c) as higher management sees him. These 
approaches have been used in attitude surveys, surveys of representative super- 
visors and their responsibilities, and surveys of organizational planning, job descrip- 
tions, and appraisals by higher management, The Modern Industry study, the Army 
Study, and the Yale Study are cited as valuable contributions in getting the facts 
about supervisors and appraising their performance. The several investigations or 
studies show the importance of delineating the supervisor’s areas of responsibility 
and determining supervisory performance in each: (1) production and standards; 

(2) personnel management; (3) tools and equipment; (4) quality control; (5) materials; 
(6) meetings and special activities; and (7) miscellaneous responsibilities, This 
makes possible evaluation of what:he is doing, relationships and contacts which 

he carries and develops, and how he is doing. The values of these approaches show 
advantages accruing to management as a whole and to the supervisor. 
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TRAINING 


(see also EXECUTIVES: DEVELOPMENT 
SUP ER VISORS:. ......DEVEL OPMENT) 


THE BREADTH AND DEPTH OF MANAGEMENT TRAINING. F.H. LAMBROU. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 4, July-August 1958, Pages 49-51, 


Every training program should strive to give the specialist more breadth and the 
generalist more depth. Training directors should decide what zones of knowledge 
they wish to reach and what zones they wish to avoid — all within the limits of 
trainee background and experience. 


These zones are described as (1) The danger zone is the zone where individuals do 
not possess sufficient knowledge to understand the subject but do possess enough 
superficial information to discuss it. If there is no realization by individuals of the 
limitation of their ‘tknowledge,’’ they may do considerable harm to the organization. 
(2) The general knowledge zone is greater in depth and places knowledge beyond the 
danger zone. The person possessing this knowledge realizes its limitations, knows 
where he can obtain more information, and thus uses his knowledge intelligently. 

(3) The working knowledge zone gives the individual enough knowledge with which to 
conduct work in the area. This is the zone of the “‘doers.’’ (4) In the supervisory 

or direction zone, the individual possesses enough knowledge of the subject so that 
he can direct and supervise the activity of others. (5) In the policy formulation zone, 
the individual’s knowledge is such that he is able to formulate and establish policy. 
The individual whose knowledge falls into this zone has passed through the first 
four zones — that is, he has worked in the field as a ‘‘doer’’ and has supervised 
activities in the field. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF TRAINING FOR NON-ROUTINE TASKS. D.L.G. JACOBS. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 19, No. 3, July 1958. Pages 177-182. 


The training of new employees who must exercise considerable judgment in varied 
situations far removed from close supervision is dealt with in this article. Drawing 
upon his experience as lecturer at Northwestern University’s Traffic Institute, the 
author uses the training of police traffic accident investigators as an example. It 
was first necessary to develop job criteria. Then a training manual was issued. But, 
‘Sit soon became apparent that this was not enough.’’ It was agreed that the manual 
could be used more effectively if an instructor’s guide and supplementary material 
were developed to complement it. The Guide was developed to meet the needs of a 
particular department. It contained specific information on such things as subject 
matter, teaching principles, and approaches. 


A Form for evaluating training needs was designed. The various duties are listed, 
The training officer evaluates the importance of the duties as well as the present 
ability level of the group to be trained in carrying out those duties. Those duties 
evaluated as ‘Must know’’ and those present ability levels evaluated as ‘'Presumably 
no ability’? make up the core of the training program. The training officer then 
organizes a training schedule to be reviewed by management. Information concerning 
the use of degrees of training together with suggested reading assignments are furn- 
ae eh ing as special training aids. Exhibits of the various forms used are shown 
in the article. 
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APPRENTICE TRAINING AT HARIG MFG. COMPANY. HERBERT HARIG. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 7, July 1958. 
Pages 43-47, 


‘*Man and the machine — each is dependent on the other for success.’’ This philo- 
sophy lies behind the apprentice training program which the author discusses, Since 
there is no surplus of tool and die makers, and a sufficient number is not being 
trained to replace the normal loss from turnover, death and retirement, an apprentice 
training program is of vital importance for the American economy. Apprentices for 

the program at the Harig Manufacturing Company are carefully chosen on the basis of 
aptitude, as measured by extensive testing, and background. A new recruit undergoes 
a thirty-day trial period at the outset, followed by a six-month probationary period. 


The author outlines the steps through which an apprentice must go to complete the 
program. For example, after his initial trial period, he will devote thirty months to 
on-the-job training. This is followed by eighteen additional months of work on 
grinders, lathes, or mills. He then continues another thirty months in further aspects 
of the trade. In addition, the apprentice must take 144 hours of related instruction a 
year on his own time for which he is not paid. The author concludes with a statistical 
summary of the results of the program, 
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ARE WE USING WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT TRAINING? WILLIAM MCGEHEE. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 1, Spring 1958, Pages 1-12. 


Learning theory is simply a way of binding together the facts known about the process 
we call ‘‘learning.’’ Learning itself is a construct — an abstraction. We infer that 
learning has taken place if an individual behaves, reacts, responds as a result of 
experience in a manner different from the way he formerly behaved. 


Learning theory professionals have had to adhere to procedures in their experiments 
which hold al! variables constant except the experimental variable. This has resulted 
in too many reported studies which appear impractical to the practical training man. 
Yet it is only by the careful addition of this bit of knowledge gained from studying 

the learning behavior of subjects that precise knowledge concerning learning is 
developed. 


The following generalized statements concerning the learning process have evolved 
and are amplified in this article. The learner has a goal or goals. The learner makes 
a response to attain what he wants. The responses which he makes initially, and 
continues to make in trying to attain what he wants, are limited by his past responses 
and abilities, his interpretation of the goal situation, and the consequences of his 
response. The learner, having achieved his goal or goal substitute, can make 
responses which prior to his goal seeking he could not make. He has learned. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO TRAINING IN LEADERSHIP SKILLS. H. E. LUNKEN. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 7, July 1958, Pages 17-19. 


A different and important pilot project was conducted in Cincinnati last spring. It 
was known as ‘‘The S, A. M. Workshop in Leadership Skills.’’ The staff which con- 
ducted the Workshop were members of the National Training Laboratories of 
Washington, D.C. For five days from April 12 through April 16, a group of forty 
middle and top level managers met at the Engineering Society Building in Cincinnati 
to participate in this pilot workshop. The purpose was training in the basic skills of 
management — how to get work done through people. 


This pilot workshop was different in several ways. First of all the leaders were 
trained social scientists rather than business managers. Secondly, the procedures 
used involved dealing with actual problems of human communication, skill in human 
relations, and abilities to work more effectively in staff groups. Rather than merely 
talking about human relations, participants learn from carefully constructed labora- 
tory situations which enable them to analyze their own experiences and thus gain new 
insight into their own behavior and its consequent effect on others. 


As a result of this highly successful experience, the Society for the Advancement of 


Management is now planning three regional workshops patterned after the pilot event — 
one in the southeast, one in the north central area, and one in the far west. 
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COMMUNITY MANPOWER CENTERS. JAMES H. QUACKENBUSH. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 7, July 1958. 
Pages 49-51, 


The community level movement attempts to determine training needs and develop 
skilled manpower. These efforts take many forms: manpower surveys, organization 
of training committees, establishing training materials centers, and better utilization 
of training facilities such as vocational schools’ In several communities surveys 
were made to obtain such information as occupational needs, methods of training used 
by employers, interest in other forms of training, and the adequacy of community 
training facilities, The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. Department of 
Labor, provided technical and promotional assistance to further the objectives of: 
**(1) fostering continuing community manpower resource committees to maintain an 
interest in training; (2) promoting the full use of existing community facilities for 
education and training; (3) encouraging the organization of additional apprenticeship 
and training programs, as well as improving the effectiveness of existing programs; 
and (4) providing technica! information to sponsors of training programs.”* 


The Bureau has set up a useful pilot program, known as the Materials Center Project, 
as one phase of follow-up activities in selected communities. An initial collection 

of some 420 documents from the Department of Defense which are applicable to 
civilian training has been set up in two areas, Phoenix, Arizona and Bridgeport, Conn. 
The purpose of the centers is to make available resource material on training and to 
provide incentive for the local training public to exchange and pool their own 
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TRAINING: IT’S ON THE JOB RESULTS THAT COUNT. J.N. MOSEL. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 8 August 1958. Pages 10-14, 


Training is achieving an increased measure of importance, but there is mounting 
evidence that training often makes little difference in job behavior. To achieve an 
effective transfer of loeauinn three conditions must be met: (1) the subject matter 
must be usable; (2) the trainee must be taught the subject matter thoroughly, and 
given an incentive to learn; and, (3) most important, the trainee must be motivated to 
change his job behavior according to what he has learned. This latter point is the 
stumbling block, since what the employee does is largely determined by the reward 
structure which he encounters on the job. If the reward structure, the system of 
rewards and penalties, does not support the new ideas — or actually opposes them — 
the worker will not put them into practice. 


Professor Mosel considers rewards and incentives from two points of view, the formal 
type which management makes available, and the informal which are ‘‘represented by 
the way people treat us — their approval or disapproval, their expectations of our 
behavior.’? Examples are cited. The author stresses, however, that an alert super- 
visor can exert a great deal of influence over this system and help it work in a favor- 
able manner. Important among these aspects is the fact that the supervisor must 
practice what the training teaches. ‘‘Only the manager himself can bridge the gap 
between training theory and day-to-day practice on the job.’’ 
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TRAINING TODAY: ITS WHYS AND HOWS. KING EVANS. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 3, July-August 1958 Pages 91-93, 


‘*What is industrial training? What is done?’’ Is it more necessary now than it used 
to be? Who is involved?’’ This article attempts to provide a picture of the major 
training areas, and cites the many techniques used. 


The objectives of Supervisory Training include: (1) to acquaint all levels and types 
of supervisors with company policies and activities affecting them and their people; 
(2) to review best practices of modern management; (3) to emphasize fundamentals 

of human behavior in a manner that will help people to develop skill in communica- 
tions and in other human-relations activities. Supervisory training areas include: 
Pre-supervisory; Basic Supervisory training; Advanced supervisory training; and, 
Executive development. In Sales Training, the objectives are: (1) to increase sales 
and sales-service both in quantity and quality; (2) to reduce the number of lost sales; 
(3) to emphasize other technical and specialized information that is needed, where 
and when it is needed; (4) to reduce the turnover of sales personnel. Sales Training 
includes: Orientation of New Salesmen and Sales-Service People; Advanced Sales 
Training. The objectives of { ob Instruction Training ate: (1) to assist in develop- 
ment of technical, manual and machine skills and beneficial work habits; (2) to in- 
crease and maintain the practice of safety, constructive attitudes, and pride in 
workmanship. Job Instruction Needs include: Orientation of New Employees; Skilled 
Work; Semi-skilled work; and, Unskilled Work. 
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THE TRAINING MAN AND TOMORROW’S MANAGEMENT. J. H. GORSUCH. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 6, June 1958. Pages 5-7, 31. 


Management development means more than the preparation of people to be better 
managers and executives. It means a never-ending search to decide who is to be 
developed and how. It includes study of the organization of today and its probable 
evolution in the years ahead. It takes account of the rapidly changing technical cone 
plexities of doing business. Where does the training man fit into this picture? 


Management development involves five major functions: (1) the ability to make 
accurate estimates about employee skills and potential; (2) the analysis and inter- 
pretation of information about people; (3) the possession of up-to-date ome. about 
present and future personnel requirements; (4) the implementation of plans for the 
development of people for organization needs; (5) control of the movement of personnel 
to insure fair treatment of all when vacancies occur. 


In conclusion, today’s business is complex; tomorrow’s will be even more so. A 
changing breed of men will be needed to fill the complex jobs. Whoever shoulders 
the job of preparing men for these jobs must understand the men, thoroughly under- 
stand the jobs, and possess an exhaustive knowledge of the new management designs 
his company is adopting. This is the challenge which faces the training man today 


and this is where he fits into the picture — as one of his company’s most valuable 
assets. 
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OLDER WORKERS — MANPOWER: RETIREMENT POLICIES- 
SYSTEMS-PROBLEMS 


HELP WANTED: OLDER WORKERS FOR SPECIAL JOBS. D.M. SMITH. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 4, July-August 1958. Pages 35-38. 


President Eisenhower has stated that one of the objectives of the Federal government 
is ‘‘to help make it possible for older persons who desire and are able to work to con- 
tinue their productive lives through suitable gainful employment.’’ Subsequently, 
maximum age limits for positions in the Federal competitive civil service have been 
eliminated and the Civil Service Commission has announced studies that will examine 
problems of employment of older workers in government. Government has lagged 
behind industrial concerns in this field. 


Mr. Smith suggests, in view of what the older worker seeks, that the Civil Service 
Commission consider a special type of appointment. This special appointment might 
include these features: (1) flexible working hours, (2) compensation on a time-worked 
basis, (3) time-off proportionate to time worked, (4) exemption from usual promotion=- 
from-within practices, and (5) lowest retention priority in case of lay-offs. Test 
requirements need to be modified and the Federal government might well examine the 
practice of private industry in setting lower norms for older persons instead of re- 
taining the uniform test score standards. 


Studies of older groups have indicated many advantages of employment of older per- 
sons: more reliable, conscientious, and loyal; routine work seems to be less boring; 
judgment is usually better and sounder; require less supervision. On the other hand, 
some of the disadvantages are: inability to do work requiring certain kinds of physical 
exertion; limits on the extent the work force can be diluted with oldsters and still pro- 


THE OLDER WORKER. (STAFF SURVEY.) 
Factory Met. and Maintenance. Vol. 116, No. 3, March 1958. Pages 85-96. 


A special survey of personnel practices in 163 companies regarding the older worker. 
It covers the problem of how plant executives size up the older worker, how they are 
handling the older worker problem and the problem of retirement, how labor unions 
feel about it, and the views of various experts, sociologists, psychologists, labor 
arbitrators, and others. Excellent charts, tables, and graphs are featured. 


Among the major conclusions: (1) ‘tvintage values’’ of workers over 50 far exceed 
the drawbacks of physical deterioration; (2) ‘tolder workers are hampered not so much 
by the effects of age as by restrictive attitudes and practices of management and 
unions.” For a more positive approach: management must (1) improve the programs 
for counseling older workers, (2) do more in regard to research concerning older work- 
ers’ attitudes toward their jobs, supervisors, and their company, and (3) concentrate 
more on supervisory training programs to enable them to deal better with the problems 
of the older workers. Labor unions are urged to provide more flexibility in setting 
seniority plans and interpreting rules concerning job placement rights for older 
workers, and, to guide labor officers in helping plant management to make full use of 
the skills of older workers. For the older worker — show your value through good 
work, regular attendance, and healthy attitude; be receptive to retraining and bring 
your best skills and experience to bear on changes in job opportunities. 
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A NEW LOOK AT RETIREMENT PLANS. A. H. ARONSON. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 19, No. 1, January 1958, Pages 31-38, 


The author seeks to answer three major questions about retirement plans: Can the 
number of separate retirement systems be reduced? Can the purchasing power of 
pensions be maintained? And, can acceptable criteria for retirement be established? 
In doing so, he concentrates not on a technical analysis of public retirement plans, 
but on a general backward and forward look and the identification of salient problems. 
He considers, in turn, superannuation and survivorship, coordination of public retire- 
ment plans and social security, multiplicity of systems, maintenance of pension pur- 
chasing power, and mandatory and flexible retirement ages. 


Mr. Aronson quotes two conclusions from the 1952 report of the National Conference 
on Retirement worth noting: (1) the nation and the individual will be best served in 
the long run if elderly persons have a chance to continue working at something 
satisfying; (2) for purposes of calculating pensions, a ‘tyoungest’’ and a ‘tnormal’’ 
age om 6 be designated. The entire report emphasizes the broadening of the concept 
of retirement age. According to the author, the ideal retirement system should take 
account of individual differences and of the tapering off process. Unfortunately, there 
are at present few reliable measures of individual differences for advanced years or 
means of determining precisely the point of superannuation for a given type of work. 


One method of limiting this problem is the establishment of systems with flexibility 
in defining retirement ages. 
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GENERAL: THE MANAGEMENT PROFESSION 


HOW TO MANAGE IMPROVEMENT. LEO B. MOORE. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 4, July-August 1958. Pages 75-84. 


‘There is more to improving than the will or wish to do so,” states Mr. Moore, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Industrial Management at M.I.T. ‘‘A man can become so busy with 
those things which he recognizes he must do that he may not get around to those 
things which he would like to do.’? Management should, therefore, think of improve- 
ment as a process in itself — one which is as distinct in its needs and demands as 
are planning, control, and other managerial functions. Defining the manager as a man 
willing and able to establish action plans within the objectives of his superior, the 
author details how improvement of the manager, a vital link in the process of manage- 


ment improvement as a whole, can be accomplished by motivation and overcoming 
natural resistance. 


A sound philosophy of leadership is spelled out — one based on a more thorough 
understanding of human attitudes and of what constitutes and ‘‘triggers’’ these 
attitudes. The philosophy is implemented by a procedure for carrying it out and by 

a program for action on a continuing basis. Knowing the art of managing improvement 
holds for executives the key to their own futures and the companies they represent. 

It offers a way in which the executive may live successfully without quite the element 
of uncertainty which now surrounds change. Professor Moore provides a good deal of 
depth to this account, especially in associating the technical and the psychological 
aspects of the ‘timprovement”’ potential and in putting into sharp focus some of the 
particular difficulties encountered in improvement and change. 
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MAKE RESEARCH PAY.  (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 8 August 1958. Pages 66-69. 


In order to solve in the future pea which are inherent in the administration of 
research, every business will have to answer to its satisfaction the following ques- 
tions: (1) What kind of research should be done? (2) How can research be controlled 
and evaluated? (3) How is it possible to get the most out of research? 


The kinds of research that will be done must be judged in three environments, the 
cultural, the industrial, and the company. In the first, the contribution that can be 


made will decide; in the second, competition will set the rules; and in the third, the 
nature of the management determines the program. 


Although no rules exist for measuring research precisely, six principles that will 
help are the following: (1) Evaluation in terms of assigned responsibility; (2) Work- 
able and realistic evaluation; (3) Evaluation followed by action; (4) Evaluation on a 
continuing basis; (5) Evaluation on the basis of both long and short objectives; 

(6) Evaluation that considers intangible factors. 


To get the most from research, you must mix the right combination of elements and 
blend in motivation of the researcher as a catalyst. Some of these elements are 
organization, supervision, communication, facilities, and incentives. Conclusions 
are that the more basic the research the less organization and pressure there should 
be. But in the applied stages, more organization and controls are necessary. 
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SETTING UP A BRANCH PLANT: STARTING FROM SCRATCH. 
G. W. WHEELING. 


Personnel (AMA), Vol. 35, No. 1, July-August 1958. Pages 30-35. 


In the Fall of 1956 the B. F. Goodrich Company started an associate tire plant in the 
Philippines. Today the workforce has leveled off at about 380 employees and the 
plant has taken on the characteristics of a fully established organization. Production 

as surpassed expectations, employee morale is high, and there is acceptance of the 
company and its methods. 


The personnel policies and procedures to be followed in setting up a new plant are 
based on principles that generally apply to all new operations. The recruitment 
program must aim at staffing the operation with the kind of people who provide a sound 
foundation upon which the company can grow. Wage and salary policies must convince 
the employee that he is receiving equitable pay for the work he does. Give each em- 
ployee the assurance that he belongs by emphasizing the need for company growth 

and the part he personally can play in that growth. Clarify the overall picture so 

that each person is aware of his privileges and responsibilities. Practice sound 
human relations from the outset. Plan in advance by setting policy and procedure 
before it is needed, because if the rules are established early in the game and made 
known to all there is less room for error and misunderstanding. 


Discussed in more detail, as they developed in this new plant, are selecting and 
recruitment, wage and salary administration, indoctrination and training, and contract 
negotiation functions undertaken. (213-58) 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
"“P MA” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P MA” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 


Canson Manufacturing Company 


In the period immediately following World War II, the Canson Manu- 
facturing Company, a large manufacturer of electrical products, appliances, 
and components, embarked on a program for filling its future needs for tech- 
nical and professional personnel through the recruitment and training of 
large groups of male college graduates. These men were trained in special 
programs for rapid assimilation into the company operations. In the one- 
year period between June, 1947, and June, 1948, the company had recruited 
660 men and put them through a general training program outlined as 
follows: 


1. The first step was product induction training—a six-weeks’ course 
consisting of regular classes on selected engineering, manufacturing, and 
sales phases of all major company products. 

2. Next came short orientation assignments (usually two to four weeks 
in each assignment) to selected manufacturing divisions. During such periods 
the graduate student was expected to determine in which branch of operations 
he would prefer to be placed. 

3. After the graduate student had thus determined his field of endeavor, 
he was then sent to a special 12 weeks’ indoctrination course on detailed 
procedures and methods of operation within his chosen field. 

4, Following this special indoctrination course, the graduate student had 
several assignments (four to six weeks in each assignment). During these 
periods the man was actually performing operating functions in the company 
division to which he had been assigned; and he reported directly to the divi- 
sion manager for counseling and training. 

5. At the end of about one year, the student was placed in a position of 
his choice wherever openings occurred. 


In the middle of 1951, the Canson Manufacturing Company started an 
expansion program involving an additional investment of more than $100,- 
000,000 in its facilities. In late 1952 the company found that this program 
was in jeopardy because of difficulties in obtaining qualified men to fill the 
new positions created by the large expansion. 


(Courtesy, Prentice-Hall, Inc. From, ‘'Cases in 
Personnel Administration’’ by Ben Lindberg) 
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Canson Manu facturing Company 


The need for competent and trained manpower thus came to the attention 

of top management. Several members of this group were astonished to learn 
-that the plans so carefully made to create a supply of trained personnel had 

failed to produce the expected results: Records of the training program of 
each previous year were examined, and it was found that, of the 660 men 
trained during the period of 1947 and 1948, 408 had already left the company, 

Before starting another accelerated program of recruitment and training, 
the company decided to investigate the possible reasons for the shrinkage in 
this particular group of personnel. Thomas Harper, an assistant depart. 
ment head in the industrial relations department at the company headquarters, 
was assigned the task of investigating the reasons why the men left the com. 
pany so shortly after they had completed their training program. Harper 
had been a graduate student trainee himself, and for several years he had been 
concentrating on the replacement problems of the technical and professional 
personnel. 

Harper first selected remote plants of a size similar to those planned in the 
expansion program, and then he examined the turnover records of trainee 
personnel from 1947 to 1952. In this way he examined company records at 
several different company locations. At the Fraihm plant, located in a mid- 
western city and employing about 1,200 workers, he found that in the middle 
of 1948 six students had arrived for placement in permanent positions with 
the industrial engineering department. Upon detailed investigation he learned, 
to his amazement, that they all had left the company during a three-month 
period starting in the middle of 1950. These men were all veterans of military 
service, and their average age at the time of leaving the company was 29 years. 

Harper decided to examine the causes of this 100 per cent turnover, and 
for this purpose he visited the Fraihm plant. There he found that Henry 
Mathews, the manager in charge of industrial relations at the plant during 
the turnover period, had been promoted to division industrial relations man- 
ager in December, 1951. Upon examination of the plant personnel folders 
of the six men, Harper found that no records of regular exit interviews 
were on file, but cryptic notations had been given as reasons for quitting on 
the individual termination notice forms as follows: 


1. “Some salary promises were broken.” 
2.. “Not enough opportunity for advancement.” 
3. “The Fraihm plant too specialized—not enough varied experience.” 


Harper obtained the forwarding address of one of the men, and from 
this man he secured the addresses of the remainder of the group. He also 
discovered that another man who had. been with the company for 20 years 
had left the industrial engineering department during the turnover period. 

Harper next visited each one of these seven men and found them all 
happy and in responsible positions with other companies. They were all 
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Canson Manufacturing Company 


delighted to see Harper, who found them more than willing to talk about their 
experiences with the Canson company. After each interview Harper recorded 
the main impressions and ideas he had obtained, and the following is his 
record of the interviews held. 

Interview with Dick Anderson. (Present position, project engineer, 
transistor research, United States Air Force, Wright Field. ) 


I got called into the reserves the very week that I quit. Guess it was because 
my name began with “A,” though it wouldn’t surprise me if Dawson [the plant 
superintendent] had told the Air Force about me. But, really, I’m glad it hap- 
pened this way. I’ve had my fill of production. I’m now on electrical engineering, 
and I’ve got my Master’s in Electrical Engineering since I’ve been in the Air 
Force. My wife and I live on a farm, and I commute to the labs. She was a 
secretary at the Fraihm plant when I married her, and we often talk about the 
people we used to know there. We operate our farm using industrial engineering 
principles. We even have our hens on standard rates for egg laying. We kind 
of miss the fast pace and working with people. 

I sometimes wonder how they make a profit at the Fraihm plant. I remember 
that I spent three months on a survey of the complete plant on the application 
of power screw drivers. Dawson and his stooges refused to sign purchase orders 
totaling only $3,000. It was too much money for them, even though I had proved 
that the savings would be $25,000 a year. That was an eye-opener for me, and 
I couldn’t see any point in remaining on my job or even with the company any 
longer after that. 

I’ve heard from fellows at the plant that Dawson replaced all of us with two 
men, whom he got from other companies, and five group leaders, whom they 
trained at the plant. I guess Dawson and his gang had their fill of graduate stu- 
dent trainees after us. I remember how we used to get a laugh about the way 
in which a prospective replacement was escorted around the plant. They meticu- 
lously avoided coming so close to one of us former trainees that we'd have to be 
introduced. We got the impression that they were afraid we might get a chance 
to talk to one of the applicants. Perhaps they suspected that we'd tip him off, ond 
I guess they were right. 

I have a great deal of personal appreciation, however, for what the company 
top management did for us in training. I know that I wouldn’t be in the posi- 
tion I’m in now without it. I see men around me without that fine training back- 
ground who are far behind me in advancement. 


Interview with Bill Conroy. (Present position, chief industrial engineer 
and communications manager, automobile company.) 


It was the best move I ever made when I left the Fraihm plant. I see some ot 
the old group once in a while. We still laugh when we think of how Sam Hilton, 
our industrial engineering department supervisor, used to fall asleep when we 
tried to talk out our problems with him. We never could figure out why he did 
it. But, then, he was a real sleepyhead anyway. Once I even saw him fall asleep 
during a grievance meeting. 

I'll never forget the day that I walked out to the punch press section and was 
8reeted by a group leader who threatened to throw me out of the plant. It so 
happened that the day before I had been asked by Dawson to explain why the 
time was running out on a particular punch press job. I had then reported that no 
supervision was available on'the second shift and that, therefore, the second shift 
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Canson Manufacturing Company 


was doing only half the work of the first shift. Well, I talked quite a while with 
the group leader, and I finally discovered why he was mad. It seenis that the plant 
manager that very morning had gone to the group leader and said, “Bill Conroy 
tells me that your men are dogging it on the second shift.” I quit a couple of 
weeks after that. 

But don’t get me wrong. I’m still partial to the Canson company’s products, 
and I always specify them on orders for new equipment. 


Interview with Jack Harrison. (Present position, partner, warehousing 
and trucking business. ) 


When I left, I got into sales for a couple of years and did well enough in that 
so that I was able to buy into this warehousing and trucking business. I did that 
to settle down with my family in one place. We've increased our profits here by 
20 per cent last year through improvements in materials handling and better 
managerial controls. We even have standard time rates on truck deliveries and 
have rather complete figures for hauling and trucking within our own geographical 
area. After I gave a speech about the benefits of industrial engineering methods 
in the trucking business to the local Jaycees [Junior Chamber of Commerce] at 
their transportation conference, we had dozens of requests for these standard rates, 

You know, I'll never forget the time that I started a reject handling procedure, 
which they had taught us in the training program at headquarters. The foreman 
was sold on it, and he put it into effect. It was working very well until Harry 
Holt, the production manager, found out about it. His comment was, “You guys 
studied too much theory. That reject procedure stuff isn’t really practical. We 
run our operations to fit our plant here. That's decentralization; that’s the com- 
pany setup.” That was the end of our reject handling procedure. 

So I joined with the gang who were reading the want ads. We made it a prac- 
tice to read them when the boss came into the office each morning. He always 
saw us, but he never made a comment. I was one of the last ones to leave, so the 
“going away” parties were getting to be rather routine and pretty dull by that 
time. 


Interview with George Addison. (Present position, assistant plant man- 
ager; returned to the Canson Manufacturing Company in another division.) 


I was the first to leave out of the group. Before I went to the Fraihm plant, 
I had been in another job in the company for six months. I had enjoyed it there 
because I found that the things we had learned in the training program were 
welcomed by the plant management. But at the Fraihm plant I couldn't take the 
way things were going, and so I soon decided to get out. First I asked for a 
transfer, but Henry Mathews, the industrial relations manager, said that there 
were no openings for me; so I quit. 

I came back here to Allentown where I had once worked at the local plant 
of the company. I didn’t feel like going back to the Canson company since Henry 
Mathews had said that there were no openings for me, and so I looked around 
with some of the other companies back here. I soon got a job with a small motor 
manufacturer. I’d only been on that job for three months when the plant manager 
for whom I'd worked before came to see me at my home. He made me an offer 
to come back, which was too good to refuse. It seems that he’d found out where 
I'd gone when he happened to be on a trip to the Fraihm plant. When I saw 8 
couple of the men a short while ago, they said they’d got the same answer when 
they asked for a transfer. I guess we weren’t too smart then; I’ve learned a lot 
about selling my ideas since then. 
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Interview with Jack Somers. (Present position, personnel manager, 
sheet metal fabrication manufacturer. ) 


Sure, I remember some of the things that made me leave. For instance, we 
were in a grievance meeting one day, and Dawson had just made a concession 
which was in direct violation of the company-wide agreement. I made the mistake 
of quoting the section applying to the case from memory. He turned purple. The 
chief steward told me later that they could have hung him if I hadn’t saved him. 

Dawson never forgave me; he seemed to resent the fact that we knew more 
than he did about company policies. He never could adjust himself to this fact, 
and so he wouldn’t let us help him. I even stopped our section steward from 
making a similar mistake at one time when he was filing a grievance. The only 
difference was that the steward thanked me, and from that time on he was on my 
side when he knew I was right. 

I also got tired of battling the foreman when he tried to cover up his indirect 
labor budget by transferring time to direct labor jobs. I never seemed to be able 
to convince him that he was defeating the very purpose of industrial engineering 
controls when he juggled the books in this manner. Time study to him was an 
unnecessary evil. 

So I got the “quitting fever,” and soon I had left with the rest of the group. 
I keep my eye on the Fraihmn plant through friends I know there. For a while I 


expected it to get a clean sweep managementwise, but now I really doubt whether 
it will happen. 


Interview with Roy Adams. (Present position, president, welding fabri- 
cating company.) 


I had worked for the Canson company for more than 20 years. I started as 
a machinist apprentice when I was 17. Later I went to night school and got a 
B.S. degree. I first worked in all manufacturing phases of the company; then i 
transferred to sales where the highest position I could get was that of sales engi- 
neer. I got in the middle of a political battle involving product territorial sales in a 
sales district. A reorganization of the sales district was made by the home office, 
and when the new regime took over I was fired. 

They added up the severance pay, rehired me, cut my pay by $100 a month, | 
and then they shuffled me off to the Fraihm plant. I was placed in the industrial 
engineering department as a time study and methods man. I was supposed to 
study the work in a section of the plant, find the “gravy jobs,” and cut rates. 

The union soon got to know about it, and the union officials refused to let the 
workers be studied by me personally. They made it a personal issue and walked 
off the job. As luck would have it, the union had failed to present a grievance 
to management before they walked off the job. Hence the management refused 
even to talk with the union officials before they had filed a grievance. The union 
boys were out for two days. Then they returned to work, immediately filed a 
grievance, and it was processed in regular manner. 

The issue became whether the Canson company could have time study, and 
that was an easy one for the home office labor relations boys to polish off. So the 
employees came back, and they were forced to be studied. Well, what really 
happened was that I watched them do the work in “slow motion.” One month 
later I was fired. Plant management this time added up the severance pay, re- 
hired me, cut my pay another $50 a month, and gave me a clerical job in the 
industrial engineering department. 
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I guess I'd never have quit Canson, but then when I saw the trainee boys 
finding jobs, I forgot about my 20 years of seniority, and one day | got fed up 
and decided to look around. I went to an employment agency, and they sent me 
to this company as chief estimator. When the president-owner retired last year, 
he turned the operating functions over to me; of course, he still controls the 
business. 

Although I’m not too proud of it now, I did have the last laugh on the company 
at the Fraihm plant. When the trainee boys started quitting, Dawson and his 
gang needed experienced men, and so they decided to take me out of the clericaj 
job and put me back on industrial engineering again. So one day they reintroduced 
me to the foremen and group leaders in the section and told them that the next 
day I would take over as industrial engineer. I did, too, but also—the very same 
day—I gave them my two weeks’ quitting notice. 

Yes, that’s right. I knew I was going to quit when they told me they were 
going to return me to industrial engineering. It happened this way. One day | 
went up to Sam Hilton to give him my quitting notice. As I got to his desk, he 
didn’t give me a chance to say a word. He started to tell me about the “pro. 
motion” they had schemed out for me, and so I naturally decided not to tell Sam 
that I was going to quit until a more opportune time had arrived. 

I don’t blame the company management; it’s sound. It’s just that the local 
plant management is lost in a fog of trying to make their 5 per cent profit when 
they could be making 20 per cent profit or perhaps reduce prices. 


Interview with John King. (Present position, director of training, 
electronics manufacturer. ) 


I guess I’m the only one that the management of the Fraihm plant tried to 
talk into staying. I spent an afternoon in the plant manager's office listening to, 
“I’m going to make a manager out of you.” | thought he was sincere, and so I 
prepared a report on what policies I felt were necessary to get my job done. 

He agreed with me on every point when we discussed the report. But he also 
indicated that he wasn’t going to do anything about them by such comments as: 
“But, John, that would upset our: billing for one month” — when | had suggested 
a relayout of one of the plant sections. When he came through the section one 
day after I had given my two weeks’ notice, he stopped and said, “John, you're 
a quitter, and I don’t like quitters” — apparently unaware that I had already 
quit. He’s now a division manager. 

I had completed a study of a section successfully and without grievance 
problems when they put me into Roy Adams’s job after he had been kicked down- 
stairs. I could see a job )asting five years and then a possible position as foreman 
at $98 a week tops and a specialist’s rating in that one type of operation. Jack 
Holton, the foreman in the section was a good one (he’s now division quality 
control manager), and when I finally asked his advice, he said, “I’d quit”; and 
so I did. 

Holton, incidentally, had been brought in from another plant. When Roy 
was demoted, the foreman of inspection was also demoted, and shortly afterwards 
Holton was brought in to become the foreman of inspection. By that time I had 
lost all contact with the training people at headquarters, but as a Jast resort I 
wrote to a counselor whom I had worked with while on the training program and 
asked him for help in relocating in the company. He wrote me saying that the 
transfer would have to be handled by Henry Mathews, the local industrial rela- 
tions manager; and | had already tried that, so I started to look around. 
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That experience may be one of the reasons why I’ve been so interested in 
training and how I happened to get into my present position as a training director. 
Jt seems to me that nc ‘ther the Fraihm plant nor the trainee group was prepared 
for each other when we first arrived on the job. I hope that my plans for training 
programs in this company have benefited from my many experiences with Canson. 


Mr. Harper decided to write a report to his boss about his findings. 


“An Administrator's Prayer” 


Grant me the self-awareness to know honestly what 
I am, what I can do, and what I cannot; 


Grant me the judgment to channel my energies into 
those avenues which best utilize my abilities and do 
not require talents which I do not possess; 


Grant me the wisdom to admit error cheerfully and 
to learn from my experiences, that I may grow and 
develop and avoid repetition of mistakes; 


Grant me the humility to learn from others, even 
though they be younger, less experienced, or of 
humbler station than I; 


Grant me the courage to make decisions whenever 
they are necessary and to avoid rashness when they 
are not; 


Grant me the sensitivity to judge the reactions of 
others that I may modify my actions to meet the 
needs of those affected; 


Grant me the consideration to recognize the worth 
of each individual, and to respect all those whom 


I contact, neither stifling their development nor exalt- 
ing myself at their expense; 


Grant me the perspicacity to acknowledge that I can 
be no more effective than my subordinates enable 
me to be, and to deal with them so that they can help 
me by helping themselves; 


Grant me the tolerance to recognize mistakes as a 
cost of true learning and to stand behind my sub- 
ordinates, accepting my responsibility for their actions; 


Grant me the insight to develop a personal philosophy, 
that my life may have more meaning and satisfaction 
and that I may avoid capricious action under the pres- 
sures of expediency; 


Grant me the patience to live realistically with my 
circumstances, striving always for the better; but 
recognizing the perils of too rapid or too drastic 
change; 


Grant me all these things, dear Lord, that I may live 
a more useful life, through serving my fellow men, 
and, through them, serve Thee. 


— Robert L. Katz 


(from Harvard Business Review, January-February 1957) 
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EXHIBITS 


A 


EXHIBIT 1 


How to Wreck a Conference 


Conference wrecking is among the most ancient of the arts, dating 
back at least as far as the Stone Age. Some of the methods used by Mh 
Neanderthal Man to break up discussion or silence an opponent are, ~ 
in fact, still popular today. é 


To wreck the modern, highly organized conference, however, re- 
quires a certain refinement of approach. Cave-dweller tactics have been 
replaced by subtler, though no less effective, techniques. Those out- 
lined below—compiled from extensive research on thousands of meet- 
ings—will serve as a handy refresher course for the veteran conference 
wrecker, and will carry the novice through his first few sessions. As he 
gains experience and adroitness, nev approaches will suggest them- 
selves. 


IF YOU'RE A PARTICIPANT 


Don’t listen to other people; they will only confuse 
you. Use the time while they're talking to think up your 
next remarks. 


(From, Supervisory Management, August 1958. Courtesy, American 
Management Association, and the authors, Lydia Strong and Al Hormel. ) 
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Defend yourself! Any- 
one who openly dis- 
agrees with your view- 
point probably has it in 
for you. 


Take careful notes on everything, including date, time, temperature, and 
barometer readings. If you don’t catch every word that's said, ask for a 
recap. 
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Let the chairman do all the 
work. It’s his meeting. 


Side with the majority, 
regardless of your real 
opinion. 


Rise frequently to points of order. 
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Throw your weight around. 

Let them know how you feel 
about every subject, whether you‘re informed or not. They 
may not get much out of this, but if your voice is loud they'll 
know you’re a man to be reckoned with. 


. and try these additional devices: 


e Come prepared with the only possible solution. 


° After the first 15 minutes, consult your watch frequently. If 
this isn’t noticed, drum your feet or tap your pencil briskly on 
the table. 


e Bring a voluminous report (the more charts the better) on every 
aspect of your own operations, indexed according to sales, 
freight loadings, intermodular bias correlation, etc. Each time 
one of these subjects is mentioned, read the appropriate section 
from your report. (And don’t forget to explain the footnotes.) 
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IF YOU'RE CHAIRMAN 


Call the meeting 
without notice. 


Ww 


Answer all your own questions. It may take some juggling, 
but it’s the only way to insure the right answer. 


q 


\ 
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Squelch any new approach 
not outlined on the agenda. 


Change the decisions reached 
at the meeting—but don’t let 
the others know. (It might hurt 
their feelings.) 


. . and if all these maneuvers are exposed, try the fol- 
lowing: 

° Keep the purpose of the meeting a secret. 

© Warm up the meeting by devoting the first quarter hour to an 


account of your trip to the Thousand Islands. Pass around snap- 
shots, by all means . . . souvenir matchbooks, too, if you have 
them handy. 

e Instead of preparing information in advance, send out for each 
item as needed. This gives participants time to check out 
for quick phone calls, from which they may never return. 


e Track down all fascinating issues, lead where they may. 


e Text by LYDIA STRONG 
e Drawings by AL HORMEL 
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EXHIBIT 2 


HOW DO YOU FATE YOURSELF PROFESSIONALLY - - 
AS A PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR . 


(Devised by Dr. Paul L. Moore, Executive Vice-President, American Society 
for Personnel Administration. ) 


Points 
1. Allow yourself 5 points for each strictly personnel magazine or journal 
which you read regularly. (Maximum ... 15 points) 


2. For each professional book in the field of personnel that you have read 
during the past year add 5 to your score, (Maximum ... 15 points) 


3. Give yourself 3 points for each personnel conference or institute you 
have attended during the past year. (Maximum ... 12 points) 


4, If you have taken an extension or evening course or a seminar ( of 
approximately 24 to 40 hours), allow yourself 10 points. 


5. If you have submitted one or more professional articles for publication 
during the past year, you are entitled to 12 points. 


6. If you belong to your national professional society, the American 
Society for Personnel Administration, give yourself 10 points. 


7. If you belong to and generally attend the meetings of a local personnel 
association, add 10 points to your score. 


8. On the theory that ''Every man owes something to the profession of 
which he is a part,'"' allow yourself 3 points for each 5 hours you have 
devoted to committee work or similar activity on behalf of a personnel 
group, local or national. (Maximum ... 21 points) 


9.For your activity in expanding your national professional group increase 
your score by 4 points for each person who has joined the American 
Society for Personnel Administration during the past 12 months as a result 
of your sponsorship. (Maximum ... 20 points) 


10. Give yourself a similar allowance for any you have influenced to 
join a local personnel group. (Maximum ... 20 points) 


ll. If, during the past year, you have taught a personnel course for some 
college or university, you are entitled to 15 points. 


12. If you belong to a local group not now a chapter of the national society 
and you have taken steps to see that it becomes affiliated with the American 
Society for Personnel Administration, give yourself 10 points. 

13. If, during the year, you have expressed your views to a congressman 
or a state legislator regarding pending legislation in the field of personnel 
or industrial relations, allow yourself 3 points for each instance. 

(Maximum ... 9 points) 


Your totals... 
* * * 


Scoring Key: 130 or above - Distinctly Outstanding 


110 to 129 - Excellent 
90 to 109 - Very Good 
70 to 89 - Good 

50 to 69 - Fair 


Below 50 - Poor 
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EXHIBIT 3 
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BLUEPRINT FOR A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 


To insure horizontal communication: 


A. 


Prepare a realistic organization chart. 

1. Show the formal organization structure. 

2. Give the informal (or true) organization structure. 

3. Show the authority relationships as they actually exist. 


. Prepare individual job descriptions. 


1. Define precisely the duties and responsibilities of each position. 
2. List the authority delegated to each incumbent. 


3. Show the channels of communication (horizontal, upward, and 
downward) to be followed. 


. Conduct careful appraisals of the qualifications of the incumbents 


in each of these positions. 


. Ascertain the extent to which he is qualified technically and 
temperamentally to fill his present position. 

. Decide the extent to which the job of each must be modified 
to insure that it is adapted to his qualifications. 

3. Determine the extent to which it will be necessary to restaff the 

present middle-management hierarchy because the excumbents, 
being incompetent, are becoming either communication bottle- 
necks or are distorting or wilfully withholding information. 


. Arrange for joint interdepartmental projects, such as advance 


planning (working on a forward cycle of 60 months). 


1. Demand that all division and department heads participate. 
2. Interdepartmental participation must also take place at lower 
levels in the organization. 


D: = pire-building and interdepartmental rivalry. 


1. Avoid favoritism among departments; as, for instance, by saying: 
“This is primarily a production company.”’ 

2. Prepare uniform statements of goals and expectations for each 
unit. 


To insure satisfactory upward communication: 


A. 


Cc. 


Stress the importance of clear channels of upward communication 
throughout the organization. 
1. Emphasize this point in all supervisory training courses. 


2. Make the failure to communicate upward grounds for disci- 
plinary action. 


3. Commend supervisors who have kept their channels of com- 
munication open. 


4. Make the joint (superior-subordinate) discussion of supervisory 
expectations mandatory. 


. Foster upward communication by creating a climate favorable 


toward it. 


. Insure that supervisors are available to hear complaints. 


2. Invite employees to bring their problems and complaints to 
their superiors (with provision for them to take their problems 
to the next level if not satisfactorily handled by their immediate 
superior). 


3. Encourage subordinate participation in the solution of group 
problems. 


4, Develop employee manuals, and so forth, on a joint basis. 


Make use of channels of communication which bypass the line 
organization. 


1. The employee opinion poll. 


Upward corgmunication (cont.): 


2. Informal interviews with the ‘natural’ leaders. 


3. Periodic counseling interviews, with rank-and-file interviews 
conducted by the personnel department with all employees who 
leave voluntarily or are separated. 


4. An analysis of the content, frequency, and location of all 
grievances (where a union represents the employees) which 
are not settled at the first step. 


To insure satisfactory downward communication: 


A. Review, with the thought of correcting them if need be, the com- 


pany’s previous communication practices. 


1. Have they given complete picture of the issues being discussed? 
2. Is it an honest picture of the issues being discussed? 
3. Is it unbiased? 


. Stress the importance of maintaining clear ch Is of d d 


communication. 


1. Emphasize the point in all supervisory training courses. 


2. Make failure to communicate downward grounds for disciplin- 
ary action. 


3. Commend supervisors who have done a superior job of com- 
municating downward. 


4. Make the joint discussion of supervisory expectations mandatory. 


5. Conduct training courses for supervisors in clear writing and 
speaking. 


. Create a climate favorable to good downward communication. 


1. Clarify and state company goals for the employees as a whole. 


2. Insure that top management sets a good example in communi- 
cating with its subordinates. 


3. Facilitate the passing of information downward from one level 
to another by the manner in which it is phrased. 


4. Establish the practice of giving the “why” of orders. 


. Force downward communication, where necessary. 


1. Hold group planning sessions. 
2. Hold monthly management meetings. 


3. Establish joint supervisory expectations and joint review of 
performance. 


. Bypass the line organization. 


. Hold conferences with informal natural leaders. 
2. Use various media of one-way communication. 
a. Address the employees. 
b. Insert material in the company house organ. 
c. Use company bulletin boards. 
d. Send letters to employees in their homes. 
3. Use the best method to accomplish this. 
a. Express ideas from the employees’ viewpoints. 
b. Choose language employees can understand. 
c. Use the most appropriate media. 
d. Present the material in the most interesting manner. 


(Courtesy, American Business, July 1958, Dartnell Publications, Inc. and the 
authors of the article, Robert McMurry and Ruth Shaeffer. ) 
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